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GENERAL SESSION 


Fripay, NovEeMBER 27, 1953 


The Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order 
at 10:30 A.M. with Dr. Paul D. Shafer, President, presiding. The 
invocation was delivered by Dr. Calvert N. Ellis, President, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 


PAuL D. SHAFER 


I am very happy to welcome you this morning to the Sixty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the Middle States Association. 


Our conventions seem to have about three functions. Since the 
chief work of the Association is carried on by the Secretary and by 
the two Commissions, our first function is one of hearing reports. 
We are also organizational in our meetings. We carry on from year 
to year the crganization which makes our work possible. And we 
have a certain element of inspiration, for we come to hear and ex- 
change ideas and to learn of practices in various places. 


In the years that I have been associated with the Association I 
have felt that we have constantly moved in accreditation towards 
increasing the strength and encouraging the growth of our member 
institutions. Our processes both under the Secondary Commission 
and the Higher Commission aim to improve the quality of the work 
of the institution, encourage the institution to grow, and give in- 
dividuals from other institutions who are on evaluating committees 
ideas from what they see and sometimes from what they don’t see 
as to how they can improve their own institutions. 


I think that we are recognizing, in our work, our chief respon- 
sibility. Like all groups we like to feel that we function smoothly, 
but as an educational group our chief responsibility is to take care 
of the education of the boys and girls and young men and young 
women in our area, and | feel that our policies are aiming to do that. 

Our first report this morning will come from the Secretary of 
our Association. Last year, at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Dr. Miller told us that he would like to be relieved of the 
position of Secretary at the convention in 1953. When he started 
to talk I held my breath, because I knew that if it were in 1952 I 
would be left in a real position, because Karl Miller has been, as all 
of you know, a driving force in our Association and has been the 
right arm, and in my case, practically the left arm too, of the 
President. 
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At that time he raised the question of whether or not the secre- 
taryship should be continued in Philadelphia and at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The Executive Committee authorized me to ap- 
point a committee of three to make a recommendation with regard 
to the location of the secretaryship, a recommendation which would 
come back to the Executive Committee and which could then be 
passed on to the Nominating Committee. I appointed on that com- 
mittee two ex-presidents of the Association—Dr. Clothier and Dr. 
Ferguson—and a man who has had a great influence on the Higher 
Commission, one of our senior members, Dr. Deferrari. 


Their unanimous recommendation was that the secretaryship 
should remain at the University of Pennsylvania if the right kind of 
person could be found to succeed Dr. Miller. I mention this as pre- 
liminary to the Secretary’s report because, as he will tell you, it is 
his final report as Secretary. 


A MINUTE IN TRIBUTE TO KARL G. MILLER 
Witmot R. Jones, Vice-President 


The Executive Committee of your Association adopted a reso- 
lution and recommended it for adoption by the membership at the 
current meeting, a resolution affecting Karl G. Miller, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts for Women, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The resolution reads as follows: 


During recent years, the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has made a record of accelerated progress 
that has given it a place of prestige among accrediting associations. 
The credit for this record belongs more to the leadership of its 
Secretary, Karl G. Miller. than to any other one person. 


From the early days of our Association, when only the volun- 
tary self-sacrificing service of a few persons kept alive and vigorous 
the quest for higher standards of accreditation, to its present status 
with two expertly-staffed Commissions, the growth of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has been a 
continuing testimony to the devotion and wisdom of Karl Miller. 

All the officers and members of committees and of the two 
Commissions who have enjoyed the privilege of serving the Associa- 
tion realize how pleasant and rewarding this service has been made 
because of Karl Miller’s genius for planning and organization. 
Whether he was managing the annual convention or diplomatically 
adjusting the complications that are bound to arise in the relation- 
ships among several hundred sovereign institutions, good sense and 
harmony always prevailed. 
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We, the delegates to this Sixty-seventh Annual Convention, 
wish to express our appreciation of what Karl Miller has meant 
in the development of adequate standards for secondary and higher 
institutions in the Middle States, and we know that the entire 
membership of our Association joins us in this tribute. We regret that 
Karl Miller feels that he should retire from the responsible position 
he has occupied so successfully for fifteen years and we hope that 
the Association may continue to enjoy the benefit of his counsel in 
the problems that lie ahead. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Kart G. MILuer 


This most generous and gracious resolution came to me as a 
complete surprise at the breakfast meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee this morning. It does not come as so great a surprise upon the 
second hearing, but the wording of it is even more highly appreciated 
upon hearing it for the second time. 

I wish to assure you of my very sincere appreciation and to assure 
you also that in preparing this report, which seems somehow to be 
related to the resolution you have just adopted, it was entirely 
without plan or knowledge on my part. 

This would be the fifteenth report which your Secretary has 
presented at the annual conventions of the Middle States Associa- 
tion if it were not for the fact that the convention of November 
1943 had to be cancelled because of war-time travel restrictions. 
It is the last report which I shall have the honor to present as your 
Secretary and my thoughts necessarily turn back to the Fifty-third 
Annual Convention of the Middle States Association on Friday, 
November 24, 1939, when I presented my first report as Secretary. 
You may recall that this was the first of our conventions held on 
Thanksgiving Day. All plans had been made and the program com- 
pleted for meetings on December Ist and 2nd, following Thanks- 
giving Day on November 30th, when President Roosevelt announced 
in August that Thanksgiving Day would be advanced by one week. 
I can assure you that this was shattering news for the new secretary 
of the Association but the necessary readjustments were made and 
the convention was held without too many complications. 

President William Wistar Comfort of Haverford College was 
president of the Association and presided at the convention in No- 
vember 1939. Dean Margaret T. Corwin of the New Jersey College 
for Women was vice-president and Principal Stanley Yarnall of the 
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Germantown Friends School was treasurer. The following year he 


brought to a close the term of thirty years during which he so faith- 
fully served the Association. 


In assessing the progress and development of the Middle States 
Association since 1939 no evidence is more striking than the report 
of the treasurer. Mr. Yarnall’s annual report showed that the total 
expenditures of the Association for the year 1938-39 had been ap- 
proximately $7800. The budget for the current fiscal year provides 
for expenditures of almost $50,000. During the year 1938-39 the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education spent less than 
$600. The budget for the current year provides for expenditures 
of more than $24,000. The Commission on Secondary Schools spent 
$2900 in 1938-39 and will disburse about $12,000 this year. 


Mr. Frank Bowles as secretary of the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education reported that 15 institutions had been 
inspected during the year, including 8 new institutions and 7 re- 
inspections. During the current year the Higher Commission will 
be evaluating 33 institutions of which 16 are not now members of 
the Association. In contrasting the work of the Higher Commission 
in 1938-39 and 1953-54 it must be remembered that fifteen years 
ago an institutional inspection involved a visit by one or at most two 
members of the Commission, spending one or at most two days at 
the institution. Under present procedures evaluating committees 
range in size from 6 to 60 and spend at least three days at the in- 
stitution. A total of more than 300 individuals will have been in- 
volved in evaluations during the current year. The present evaluating 
procedure was first employed in 1947 and by 1937 all member 
institutions of higher education will have been visited by evaluating 
committees. The list of accredited institutions of higher education 
at the time of the 1939 convention included 121 colleges and uni- 
versities, 4 teacher colleges and 14 junior colleges, totalling 139 
institutions. As of the present convention the membership lists 207 
colleges and universities, including 31 teachers colleges which are no 
longer listed separately, and 19 junior colleges for a total of 226. 


At the 1939 convention, Dr. E. D. Grizzell presented his re- 
port as chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools. He stated 
that 52 new schools and 70 old schools had been considered during 
the preceding year and that 17 new schools were accredited and 5 
old schools dropped from the list. Under the procedures employed 
at that time a school was “considered” on the basis of written re- 
ports and very few of the 122 schools considered were actually 
visited. The Evaluative Criteria developed by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards had just been formally adopted by 
the Middle States Association but had not yet been employed by the 
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Commission on Secondary Schools. During the past year, more than 
300 schools were “considered” by the Commission of which 90 were 
evaluated by visiting committees ranging in size from 9 to 25 per- 
sons and spending three days at the school. A total of more than 
1200 persons served on these evaluating committees. In 1939 there 
were 707 schools on the accredited list. This fall the number is 813 
and it should be noted that every one of the schools now on the ac- 
credited list has been visited by a committee and scrutinized in terms 
of the Evaluative Criteria at least once. 


I have reported that in November 1939 the membership of 
the Association included 139 accredited institutions of higher edu- 
cation and 707 accredited secondary schools. Of particular signifi- 
cance is the fact that 9 unaccredited colleges and 37 unaccredited 
secondary schools were also members of the Association at that time. 
Some years later, after due notice, the Association voted to limit 
its institutional membership to accredited schools and colleges. There 
are today a number of member educational associations, state and city 
departments of education and the like, but no unaccredited schools or 
colleges. 


In addition to the reports of the treasurer and the two Com- 
missions, the annual business meeting of the Association in November 
1939 heard the reports of two special committees which should be 
mentioned. The special committee on “Restating Entrance Require- 
ments covering Three-Year High Schools” with Mr. Frank Bowles 
as chairman recommended that the college catalogues of all member 
institutions should include a statement of entrance requirements in 
terms of 12 entrance units covering the three-year senior high school 
course. It is my impression that this worthy recommendation has 
been very generally disregarded. —TThe Committee on the Uniform 
College Entrance Blank with Dr. Floyd E. Harshman as chairman 
reported on the development of such a blank for the use of member 
institutions. It is my impression that the college entrance blank 
developed by the Middle States Association was never widely used 
and that the problem of a uniform college entrance blank is still 
with us. 

You may be interested in knowing that the convention topic in 
November 1939 was “Ends and Means of General Education.” 
Following the annual business meeting on Friday morning there 
were two addresses on this topic and four more followed at the 
Friday afternoon session. The banquet speaker that evening was 
Senator George Wharton Pepper and his topic “Spiritual Values in 
Education.” 


In examining the annual Proceedings of the Fifty-third Annual 
Convention I was interested to discover that the last twelve pages 
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were devoted to a list of delegates attending the convention. The 
publication of this list was one of the most difficult tasks of the 
secretary and he became convinced that by the time the Proceedings 
were actually distributed the following March or April no one took 
the trouble to read the list of those in attendance. A few years 
later, on the secretary’s recommendation, the attendance list was 
eliminated from the annual Proceedings with a considerable saving 
in the cost of publication and mailing. To the best of my knowledge 
not a single person was aware of this omission or at least not a 
single voice was raised in protest. 


So much for comparisons and contrasts over the fifteen year 
period. The past year has been one of considerable activity and sig- 
nificance resulting from extensive changes in the Constitution and 
By-Laws which were adopted at the last convention. The reports 
of the Treasurer and of the two Commissions which follow will 
describe these developments. Certain topics of particular interest 
were considered by the Executive Committee at its meetings in April 
and earlier this morning. None of these would seem to require 


action by the Association at this time and are reported for your 
information. 


First, there is a proposal to change the name of the Association 
because of the expanding scope of its activities. Such titles as “The 
Middle States Association of Higher and Secondary Institutions” or 
“of Secondary and Higher Schools” are being considered. It has 
also been proposed that the name of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education be simplified in the title “The Commission 
on Higher Education.” Any such changes would obviously involve 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws which could not be 
voted upon before November 1954 with prior notification to all 
member institutions. 


Second, the Executive Committee of the Higher Commission 
has recommended that the Association seek incorporation with ad- 
vantages accruing in certain tax situations and in personal liability 
in case of legal actions. The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation has authorized the President to appoint a special committee 
of properly qualified persons to investigate the advantages and also 
the possible disadvantages of incorporation. 

The Executive Committee has considered the question as to the 
annual dues to be paid by constituent units of member institutions. 
The present by-laws state specifically that, “A school or college form- 
ing a constituent part of a college or university but wishing a distinct 
place on an accredited list shall be required to take out separate 
membership in the Association.” In terms of the present scale of 
membership fees this By-Law would clearly provide that a constituent 
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unit of a member institution would pay dues of $150 if it enrolls 
more than 1000 students. Due to what can best be described as a 
misunderstanding such constituent units were billed for only $100 
when the new scale of annual dues became effective in January 1953 
and bills in the same amount were issued for the current fiscal 
year. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education states 
that a constituent unit of a member institution enjoys all of the 
rights, privileges and services of a separate institution and should pay 
annual dues as specified in the By-Laws. The Executive Committee 
at its meeting this morning concurred and instructed the Treasurer 
hereafter to collect annual dues from such member institutions in 
relation to their enrollment. This means that 11 constituent units 
which hold separate membership in the Association will pay annual 
dues of $150 instead of $100 in the next fiscal year. This decision is 
merely a confirmation of the present official regulation and therefore 
does not require a vote by the Association. 

One important decision of the Executive Committee has, I am 
sure, already come to your attention. For many years a general 
session on Saturday morning has been a regular part of our conven- 
tion program. Because of the meetings of affiliated Associations this 
program had to begin at 9:15 A.M. with a time limit of one hour. 
Year after year prominent and interesting speakers have addressed 
surprisingly small audiences at the Saturday morning session. Last 
November, for example, Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., Director of the 
Southern Regional Education Board, spoke on the topic “Regional 
Cooperation in Higher Education.” The previous year it was Dr. 
Arthur §. Adams, President of the American Council on Education 
with the topic “Education in these Changing Times.” At neither 
of these sessions was the Vernon Room nearly half filled. After due 
consideration the Executive Committee decided to discontinue the 
Saturday morning session on what might be called an experimental 
basis. Many of the affiliated Associations have indicated their satis- 
faction at this decision by scheduling their meetings earlier than 
the former 10:30 A.M. deadline. The Executive Committee is most 
anxious to receive the reaction of the member delegates attending 
this convention, whether they feel that the elimination of the Saturday 
morning session has weakened or damaged the convention program 
of the Middle States Association, or whether advantage has been 
gained in providing more time for the very significant meetings of 
the affiliated groups. 

For more than sixty years this Association has met on the Friday 
and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day. For more than twenty 
years, except for the war years, it has met at Atlantic City, N. J. 
The Executive Committee, in discussing the time and place of the 
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next convention of the Association, felt that it is time to thor- 
oughly scrutinize the situation and instructed me first to inform you 
that this is a question which is going to be placed before the member 
institutions of the Association in the form of a questionnaire, and 
that although tentative reservations are being made at Haddon Hall 
for the Friday and Saturday following next Thanksgiving, the 
Executive Committee at the meeting on March 20, 1954 will arrive 
at a definite decision as to whether, first, the conventions are to be 
continued on the Friday and Saturday after Thanksgiving Day; 
and second, whether they are to be transferred or rotated among 
various points in the Middle States area or whether they shall re- 
main here. 


During the past year representatives of the Association have 
attended many meetings, conferences and ceremonies. The President 
of the Association, Dr. Paul D. Shafer, served as our fraternal 
delegate at the annual meetings of the New England Association in 
Boston and Dr. R. D. Matthews, Chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, was our fraternal delegate at the meetings of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in Memphis, 
Tenn., in December 1952. Your Secretary attended the convention 
of the North Central Association in Chicago in March 1953. 


Other representations during the past year were as follows: Dr. 
E. K. Smiley, Dr. George A. Brakeley and Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle: American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., January 
1953. Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist and Dr. Karl G. Miller: National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies, Chicago, March 1953. 
Mr. John F. Brougher, College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York, April and October 1953. Dr. George A. Brakeley: Joint 
Advisory Panel on ROTC Affairs, Washington, D. C., August 
1953. Rev. Laurence J. McGinley: Commemorative Exercises, 
College of New Rochelle, New York, October 1953. 


During the next week or so, Principal Wilmot R. Jones will 
attend the meetings of the New England Association in Boston 
and Provost Millard E. Gladfelter will be our fraternal delegate 
to the meetings of the Southern Association in Memphis, Tenn. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
September 1, 1952 to August 31, 1953 














Balance in Checking Account, September 1, 1953 .u......csccsccssssccssscsssssscsssscecescesersceeee $6,300.49 
Balance in Secretary C.H.I. Account, September 1, 1952 .....c....cscscscscscseseseseseseseesees 460.00 
Balance in Savings Account, September 1, 1952 ....cccccccsccsssssssscscsssecssrsescssecsensessseceeee 109.92 
RE Se Gee, RONEN, ORO ef ascccacic ca satatarsnseagsectecenteniaotpusesasascasceeseviasasoussTescneesiiwes 8,000.00 
Receipts 
Dues—Colleges 1952-53 ........c.csssscsssscesorees $18,364.65 
Secondary Schools. ......:.....csssssessss 11,930.00 
RMON INNES co ccecccecnccsdsyscccssaeansteatesdecens 450.00 
PEGGENCE “GES: accsiscsciesissosssistaareseses 5,030.00 
$35,774.65 
College Inspection fees 1952-53 ...........00 3,880.00 
Inspection fees of prior years ...........6 2,409.46 
6,289.46 
Evaluation fees, Secondary Schools ........ 4,650.00 
Certificates cc ealsasavecvenstasvuedaats 8.00 
Interest—U. S. Savings Bonds ................ 200.00 
$46,922.11 
Expenditures 
Annual Convention Expenses ............0+ $ 1,315.45 
Printing Of Proceedings q.....<::s-.ccssessessseces 2,518.91 
Executive Committee Meetings ................. 235.41 
Expenses to Regional Meetings ................ 484.60 
Other Meetings sabe arasshuaucvvadeuecees 157.61 
COMtFIDUtioNns ANA Dues. ....0cocersccsserescesssesee 250.00 
FRUGIINE ACCOUNTS o.nccssisscssessossssscscsessonsensese 65.00 
Miscellaneous Expenses ..........cscsscsesseceseeees 17.39 
SOCEAl SECULICY TAXES: .ccccsenssssosscssseocesssessesses 361.00 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity Ass’n ................ 218.75 
Phila. School Business Tax .............0.. 33.50 
$ 5,657.62 
Secretary’s Office 
Honoraria and Salaries .........ccccccscsccsseee $ 1,320.00 
PINGING ANd StACIONETY «....::00cecccsssesecsessses 338.53 
CIID siitninciineinnsininiciniesnirnieniniincaninnnenaninensis 40.00 
$ 1,698.53 
Treasurer’s Office 
Honoraria and Salaries .............csssssscsssseess $ 1,325.00 
Printing atid’ Stationery «.....<.:.-0.cs.cses.scesces 78.75 
POStAGS ANG NNOUBLY: oiesiccsescesesosseseesseoracenseese 145.00 
Binding Treas., Travel, Lock Box .......... 44.20 
$ 1,592.95 
Commission on Higher Institutions 
Honoraria and Salaries .........sccsssscsseseeees $ 6,370.10 
RE TEI ITNONE ccrecssccevcssessnserscacosnvaccesssses 722.00 
ORICe ental .ciscosssosscssseesen 416.66 
WM MOONIMET oscetsxceacstchnasesieniscnssidacecescasessssisccacesses 1,761.58 
OMNES LUGE SOC. sessscisicersessiscvescisesssnssecasse 16.18 
Expenses through Ex. Ass’t ............csscee0 4,711.73 
Expenses through Secretary ............0006 10,702.91 


$24,701.16 
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Commission on Secondary Schools 

















Honoraria and Salaries .........ccccceseeceeees $ 9,162.00 

Travel and Visiting Schools .............s0000 663.01 

BIN sas csbos viceensccscstceastesvastaessisoeszceeseevseetaseee 490.19 

Office Equipment .... - 99.07 

Office Supplies & Tel. _ 221.75 

BR SUID sreniinnenncninseannnsinencimnsnnennnenion 400.00 

Insurance, Certificates, et. .....c.sccceeeseeeee 47.97 

$11,083.99 
$44,734.25 

Cash balance carried forward September 1, 1952 w..cccccccsscccscscssssssessssscesessesscescacees $ 6,300.49 
I Se Se Ie Se MI on ceseccctenscirstnnesennectiresnssconsniticivectieanninsianiaticiediaibatil 5,030.00 
“Hammes Walmer Tepe 1, LOGS asiseeccssccssessciscinsccevscsesssinnsennanseiiseiintutiniiatt 4,753.82 
Executive Ass’t C.H.I. balance September 1, 1953 ..........ccsccsscssssssssssssssssssssesecsssecesese 4,194.53 
CUTS GUO) 88 cs cacs sca sassnncanasvasccesevszonssacassasuoncacssvessbusnsdesidacsudetauivesataeceeeeodine 2,382.14 
SSR NEES CRETE > PR CEMIEIERG. 55 sss cocosnceedess2ueievevcasesnsovknensucecousuvcsvetcousevasiecciestesiscssesvveuvessescarieaes 110.86 
Smvestments,: 'U.. S. “ECasury WOWGs) ....:..<.tisccsecsvissecseosccscecsescsosevbavssesssansceetaseccanestedesees 8,000.00 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 
October 16, 1953 


To the Officers of 

Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


We have made an examination of the books and records of the 
Treasurer, Executive Assistant and Secretary of the Commission on 
Higher Education of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1953. 


The Receipts, as recorded in the books, were accounted for by 
the Disbursements, which were supported by endorsed cancelled checks 
and/or approved vouchers, together with the balances in banks at 
August 31, 1953, as attested by the banks formal monthly statements. 


The Investments were examined in the possession of the 
Treasurer. 


Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE E. BROWN & COMPANY 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ewa.p B. Nyguist, Secretary 


I have the honor, on behalf of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education, to present the actions taken since the last 
annual Association meeting on November 28, 1952, by the Com- 
mission on reports submitted to it by its committees, based on 
evaluations made of member and non-member institutions. ‘These 
actions are only to be reported for the minutes and require no formal 
approval by the general assembly of the Association. 

The following institutions were evaluated by the Commission, 
voted accreditation, and are, therefore, new members of the Associa- 
tion: 


Accredited as of November 29, 1952: 
State University of New York, Albany, N. Y. 


Accredited as of April 22, 1953: 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 


Accredited as of October 14, 1953: 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Simply to correct an error of omission in my report last year 
and to insure that the permanent records of the Association’s annual 
proceedings will contain the information, I wish to state that the 
following institution, formerly accredited as a junior college, was 
re-evaluated and accredited as a four-year institution: 


Accredited as of November 24, 1951: 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, N. J. 

On behalf of the Commission, it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to welcome these institutions to the membership of the Association. 

The following member institutions were re-evaluated and con- 
tinued on the accredited list and reaffirmed as member institutions 
of the Association. 


Reaffirmed as of April 22, 1953: 
Albright College, Reading, Pa. 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Colleges of the Seneca, Geneva, N. Y. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University P. O., Pa. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Bernadine of Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


Reaffirmed as of October 14, 1953: 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


Seven member institutions were re-evaluated but for reasons of 
weight, final decision on the reports will be delayed until future 
meetings of the Commission until further information is available. 


No institutions were dropped from the accredited list. Two 
non-member institutions were evaluated and denied accreditation. 

I should like to call your attention briefly to certain specific 
activities of the Commission. Last year, you will remember, the 
Association voted to raise the dues for higher institutions to enable 
the Commission properly to discharge its function. I previously 
announced to you that as of last February central headquarters for 
the Commission were established in Room D-1203, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York City, right behind Grand Central Station. As of February, 
the Commission also acquired the full-time services of an Executive 
Assistant. I should like to introduce him to you. He was formerly 
Registrar at Drew University—F. Taylor Jones. 


Will you come up here for a minute and say a few words? 


Mr. F. Taytor Jones: Many of us have been friends for 
a long time. Others of you have been most generous to me these 
last few months as I have visited your institutions. I hope to become 
acquainted personally with all the institutions, all their executive 
officers, many of their faculty people in the coming months and years. 


I look forward with great pleasure to this work which I think 
is of some importance to us in this area. 


Dr. Nyouist: One of our most time-consuming jobs this year 
has been the continuation of negotiations with professional accrediting 
agencies in the interest of codifying agreements concerning cooperative 
evaluations of complex institutions. It was just fifteen months ago 
that the initial letter to all professional accrediting agencies inviting 
their cooperation was sent out by the Commission. 
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Today I can say that every major professional accrediting agency, 
26 operating in 22 distinct professional fields, has made a formal 
agreement to assist and cooperate with the Commission. Further- 
more, the education departments of the States of New Jersey, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York are now cooperating for- 
mally and fully with the Commission. Later on this morning we 
shall discuss this work more fully. 


Last year the Association voted to change its criteria establishing 
eligibility of higher institutions for evaluation and, hence, membership 
in this Association, in order to include primarily professional, spe- 
cialized and technical institutions. Since that time we have considered 
how our Standards for Accreditation and Questionnaire needed to 
be altered in order to accommodate these new institutions not formerly 
eligible for an evaluation. We concluded that we should let our 
Standards and Questionnaire remain practically without change since 
the questions asked and the Standards announced are equally ap- 
plicable to all types of higher institutions. 


We decided to let our committee system of evaluation, on 
which we could include experts in the type of higher education 
which we were now recognizing, take care of the differences we 
would find primarily in programs. On the other hand, we were 
concerned about how to define the term “higher education” in our 
criteria. Many technical and specialized institutions, although post- 
secondary, are not of collegiate calibre. 


We have adopted tentatively six criteria which help to define 
higher education and which will enable us to screen the new insti- 
tutions requesting membership. The Chairman will discuss these 
criteria with you later and request your approval of them. 

In order to facilitate our work with professional accrediting 
agencies, it was necessary for us to schedule in advance the remaining 
member institutions, 86, which have not yet been re-evaluated. This 
task is now completed and all professional agencies have received 
a copy of our projected evaluation schedule for the next four years. 


The Commission will consider a document tomorrow which 
is entitled ‘An Aid to Institutional Self-Evaluation in Intercollegiate 
Athletics.” It will be sent to all institutions conducting intercollegiate 
athletics. Its use is intended to be voluntary. No replies to the 
questions asked in the document will be solicited by the Commission. 


The Commission evaluated two large and complex institutions 
this fall—the University of Maryland and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Reports are not yet available for final action. 


Among a variety of other tasks, we are now engaged in are: 
application of our newly developed criteria for Master’s Degree 
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Programs, which have been distributed to you; the revision and 
development of our documents and evaluation guides; codification 
of important policies; substantial and improved assistance to non- 
member institutions; and systematic visits by the Executive Assistant 
to all institutions intending to undergo evaluation. An important 
codification has been made of the relationships between your two 
Commissions in the matter of joint evaluations of institutions having 
both secondary and higher programs. 

For this coming year, the work load of the Commission is 
again in unprecedented volume. A total of approximately 37 insti- 
tutions will be evaluated prior to the next annual meeting. 


Recently you were asked to make your biennial nominations 
to the Executive Assistant for evaluators. If you have not already 
done so, I hope you will nominate several of the most mature and 
experienced members of your staffs, both from your administrative 
as well as your faculty ranks. This part of the Commission’s program 
is the key to it and the most important aspect of it. 

Furthermore, if you did not nominate experienced people we 
have used in the past and whom we wish to use again, I trust we 
have your permission to ask them to serve as well if needed. 

Finally, I must make an announcement, with deep regret. Last 
summer the Chairman of the Commission, E. Kenneth Smiley, an- 
nounced to the members of the Commission, for good and valid 
reasons of his own, his intention to retire from the Chairmanship 
after this meeting. A nominating committee of the Commission is 
prepared to make a new nomination for the Chairmanship and an 
appropriate announcement will be sent to higher institutions within 
the next two weeks. 

In closing, may I once again more fervently than before express 
my profound appreciation for your cooperation this past year and 
for providing the pleasant circumstances which have made it possible 
to do one’s best. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMISSION 


E. KENNETH SMILEY, Lehigh University 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION : 


I shall attempt to overcome my impulses to pronounce an 
extended and fervent valedictory and instead express my very deep 
appreciation of the privilege of having worked with so many of 
you during the last few years, and particularly to express my 
admiration and appreciation for the devoted and efficient services 
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that have been rendered to the Commission and to the institutions 
in this area by Dr. Nyquist and Dr. Jones. Their work will endure 
for a long time. 

In November of 1952 this Association approved certain recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
which in effect made it possible for specialized and technical insti- 
tutions, professional and graduate schools not constituent components 
of colleges and universities to qualify for membership in this Associa- 
tion. In presenting the recommendations of the Commission, it was 
stipulated that the new criteria would not become operative prior 
to January 1, 1954 and any changes in criteria for membership 
resulting from the consideration of specialized institutions and gradu- 
ate schools would be submitted to the Association at a later date. 

Your Commission on Institutions of Higher Education is keenly 
aware of the difficulties in reducing the objectives of higher education 
to precise definitions. We are convinced that articulation of the 
objectives of higher education is subversive if such articulation results 
in rigidity of the structure or pattern of educational programs or 
fails to emphasize the common denominator of intellectual content 
and intellectual growth. 

After careful and extended consideration and discussion, your 
Commission proposes the following basic criteria to be used in deter- 
mining whether an institution will be eligible for evaluation looking 
toward membership in the Association when and if its evaluation 
report has been acted upon favorably. In applying these basic criteria 
to a particular institution, the Commission considered the following 
six items: 

1. Whether its programs are similar to others conducted under 
the auspices of recognized institutions of higher education. 


2. Its status with the agency in its own state which contrels 
legal authorization to operate as an institution of higher education. 


3. Whether admission to its programs requires an appropriate 
level of previous education, not less than that achieved in an ac- 
credited American secondary school, of a content and quality suitable 
to effective pursuance of the program of study for which the student 
is admitted. 


4. The extent to which the institution’s curricula provide, 
emphasize or rest upon general or liberal education. (I should ad lib 
a bit: we dread using that term “general education” which has 
been so variously used and interpreted, and I suppose the honest 
thing for us to say would be that we will consider the extent to 
which the institution’s curricula provide, emphasize or rest upon 
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general or liberal education as defined or understood by the members 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education.) 

5. Whether its students are stimulated to continue and broaden 
their education beyond the point they must reach to earn its credits, 
certificates or degrees. 

6. The extent to which its objectives and programs seek to 
inculcate power to form independent judgment, to weigh values, 
to understand fundamental theory, rather than solely to amass facts 
or acquire skills. 

Mr. President, I move the approval of these basic criteria. 

PRESIDENT SHAFER: You have heard the motion. Is there a 
second to this motion that the six basic criteria enumerated by 
Dr. Smiley be approved ? 

(Motion duly seconded, put and carried.) 

Dr. Smitey: Thank you, Mr. President. 

It is through no accident that these criteria provide no uniform 
scales of achievement or stipulate no specific subject matter. It is 
the conviction of your Commission that higher education is a level 
of experience rather than an accumulation of quantitative units. 
The development of these criteria represents your Commission’s 
conviction that higher education is that level of formal intellectual 
training and development which builds upon accumulated knowledge 
and authoritative information in the unending quest for further 
knowledge, for truth, and for deeper understanding. 


I wish to repeat Dr. Nyquist’s appreciation of the cooperation 
which your Commission has received from the member institutions. 
It is abundantly clear to all members of the Commission that without 
the wholehearted cooperation of the representatives of colleges and 
universities in this area our present evaluation program could not 
possibly succeed. 

I want also to express my personal appreciation for the calibre 
of the representatives which you have designated to serve on the 
Commission. Having observed at close range the dedicated loyalty 
of those individuals, the generous use of their time, their wise and 
patient consideration of intricate and involved problems, I want 
to express to the institutions which made their services available 
and to those members of the Commission as persons my deep personal 
gratitude. Thank you very much. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


R. D. Mattruews, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman 


PRESIDENT SHAFER, DELEGATES AND FRIENDS OF THE 
Miuppte STATEs ASSOCIATION : 


Responsibility of the Commission on Secondary Schools to main- 
tain a list of accredited secondary schools has kept us busy at the 
Commission office. In June, we moved to a more convenient location 
where more space was made available to us. You have heard descrip- 
tions of our procedures in previous years and there seems no need 
to repeat those this year. However, you may want to hear details 
about a few incidents. 


A little over a year ago, we learned that an official of a local 
school administration (the school had been evaluated) had written 
to each member of the board of school directors of one of the 
members of a visiting committee criticizing a recommendation which 
this member had made in a sub-committee report. This action was 
considered by the member of the visiting committee to constitute 
a threat to the process of evaluation. If members of visiting com- 
mittees were regularly exposed to such attacks through their em- 
ployers, they would soon lose interest in helping with our program 
or fail to call attention to important weaknesses in schools. The 
Commission required assurances that such an incident would not 
be repeated before approval of the school was continued. Such 
assurances were received from all the officials who were involved. 


The Commission on Secondary Schools wishes to record its 
appreciation of the work of the committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Greville Haslam. This committee prepared a revision of 
the blank on Religion and made recommendations for modifications 
in the Evaluative Criteria with reference to religion in the schools. 
Other members of this committee were: Brother E. Anthony, La Salle 
College; The Rt. Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Saint Thomas More Catholic 
High School; Dr. Harold A. Ferguson, Upsala College; Dr. Burton 
P. Fowler, Germantown Friends School; Dr. Jacob I. Hartstein, 
Long Island University; Dr. Lemuel R. Johnston, Clifford J. Scott 
High School; The Rev. Robert C. Mildram, Rutgers University; 
The Rev. Lorenzo Reed, Jesuit Educational Association; Leslie R. 
Severinghaus, Haverford School; Miss Maude-Louise Strayer, The 
Masters School; Dr. J. Carey Taylor, Assistant Superintendent of 
Baltimore Public Schools; Mr. Daniel D. Test, Jr., Westtown 
School; and Miss Anne Wellington, Emma Willard School. Ar- 


rangements are now being made to have these materials printed so 
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that they will be available to all schools where there is religious 
teaching. Approval was given by members of different religious 
groups. This leads us to believe that the revised materials will be 
acceptable to all schools in our region. 


Periodically, a check is made upon the advertisements of schools. 
A letter is written to schools not on our list which advertise that 
they are “fully accredited” or “accredited” to inquire what agency 
has given the accreditation. We believe that the state departments 
should “approve”, “license”, or “charter” a school. It should be 
the prerogative of the regional association to use the word “accredited” 
to denote schools that have had favorable action. An appropriate 
alternative is to have, in the advertisement, the name of the agency 
which has accredited the school. We cannot appropriate this term 
to our use, but we hope that state departments of education will 
help in distinguishing between their approvals and the actions of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools. Our general policy is not 
to accredit a school which has not had favorable action of some 
type by the appropriate state department. 

During the past year, the officers of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools and those of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education have developed a procedure for joint evaluations in cases 
where both schools and higher institutions are under the same 
management. This was made necessary because of the policy recently 
adopted that in such cases both parts of the institutions must be 
evaluated. We will test out this procedure in several institutions 
during the present year. 


I am sure you realize that we could not carry out our extensive 
program of evaluation without your help and we only hope that 
mutual benefits have been the general result. We do thank you 
sincerely for your help. Dr. Kraybill will report the actions of 
the Commission at its recent meeting. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


IRA R. KRAYBILL 


PRESIDENT SHAFER, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

We have had, it seems to me, a very satisfactory year’s work. 
Inasmuch as our program is a cooperative one, this success can only 
be attained if such cooperation is freely given. The fact that nearly 
thirteen hundred persons were willing to take at least three days 
out of busy professional lives, means a great deal. We can hope— 
and the responses which we get from those who have served seem 
to confirm this—that the experience of the persons who serve volun- 
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tarily is of genuine worth. Nonetheless, those of us who must plan 
to see that the program operates are deeply grateful for and very 
proud of the professional attitude which motivates this cooperation. 
It may be of passing interest to note that in the fifteen years since 
the evaluation program has been in effect, more than eight thousand 
persons have served on visiting committees. We sincerely ask criticisms 
of what we are doing so that the whole program may always be 
kept on a high level. 

The following schools have been added to the List of Accredited 
Schools and to membership in the Middle States Association by 
action of the Commission at its meeting on November 9 and 10, 
1953: 

Bladensburg High School, Bladensburg, Md. 

Carver High School, Rockville, Md. 

Damascus High School, Damascus, Md. 

Havre de Grace High School, Havre de Grace, Md. 

Northwestern High School, Hyattsville, Md. 

Southern High School, Lothian, Md. 

Suitland High School, Washington, D. C. 

Westminster High School, Westminster, Md. 

Academy of Saint Aloysius, Jersey City, N. J. 

Wayne High School, Mountain View, N. J. 

Bellwood-Antis High School, Bellwood, Pa. 

Benjamin Franklin High School, Carbondale, Pa. 

Marple-Newtown Joint High School, Newtown Square, Pa. 

Plum Township High School, Unity, Pa. 

Wesleyville High School, Wesleyville, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 1953 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by 
Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, Provost of Temple University, in the 
absence of Dr. Lester Nelson, Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. ‘The other members of the Committee were Irene Davis, 
The Johns Hopkins University; Ablett H. Flury, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Trenton, N. J.; Reverend William G. 


Ryan, Seton Hill College. 


The nominations included: for President, Wilmot R. Jones, 
Principal, Friends School, Wilmington, Del.; for Vice-President, 
Karl G. Miller, Dean, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
for Secretary, Gene D. Gisburne, Vice-President, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; for Treasurer, Burton P. Fowler, Prin- 
cipal, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia; as members of the 
Executive Committee: Lewis B. Knight, Principal, East Orange 
High School, East Orange, N. J.; Lowell Ensor, President, Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Md.; Sister Catharine Marie, Dean, 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City; John A. Perkins, 
President, University of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Reverend Charles 
S. Martin, Headmaster, St. Albans School, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Crawford, Principal, Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia. 


For the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, terms 
to expire in 1954: Walter Langsam, President, Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pa.; Finla Crawford, Vice-Chancellor, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y.; terms to expire in 1956: Sarah Gibson 
Blanding, President, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; John C. 
Warner, President, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Edward W. Seay, President, Centenary Junior College, Hack- 
ettstown, N. J.; Henry T. Heald, Chancellor, New York University, 
New York City; Mother Eleanor O’Byrne, President, Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. Honorary 
Membership: E. Kenneth Smiley, Vice-President, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


For the Commission on Secondary Schools, terms to expire in 
1956: Leslie R. Severinghaus, Headmaster, Haverford School, Haver- 
ford, Pa.; William O. Penrose, Dean, School of Education, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Miss Courtney Carroll, President, 
Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y. 


For honorary membership in the Association: Harold A. Fer- 
guson, Registrar, Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 

There being no further nominations from the floor, the Secretary 
was instructed to cast a ballot for the nominees. 
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EMERGING CONCEPTS AND COOPERATION IN 
ACCREDITATION 


CHAIRMAN E, K. SmiLey: Once again we find it necessary 
to accomplish in some thirty minutes what my able assistants have 
prepared to do in sixty minutes. They always accomplish the im- 
possible with grace, finesse and good spirit. I am not sure that this 
is a tragedy. It means that all of us will have to abridge what we 
were prepared to say and it has long been my observation that more 
people have been hanged for things they have said than things they 
have left unsaid. 

The topic which was announced today had to do with emerging 
concepts and cooperation in evaluation. I hope that all of you have 
noticed that in the published statements, in the public discussions 
your officers of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
have bowed to the prejudices and convictions of a great many of 
our constituency in avoiding wherever possible the use of a word 
which has become almost obscene now—accreditation. We prefer 
to think in terms of an evaluation. 

Perhaps at no time within the memory of any representative 
here present has there been such wide discussion of the propriety or 
probability of financial support for higher education from business 
and industry as during the twelve months just completed. Gratify- 
ing as that prospect must be, it brings with it obligations and hazards 
which we can ill afford to neglect. 

I have seen little indication that we in higher education are 
unmindful of the obligations attendant upon the support which we 
receive from whatever quarter, but if I may, without being pre- 
sumptuous, I would like to suggest briefly some of the concomitants 
of support from any quarter which may not fall within the pattern 
of our every day thinking. 

Business has long accepted as a postulate the necessity of es- 
tablishing value received for payment rendered. Although we may 
recoil from the implication that business or industry can buy services 
from the college, it seems just possible that we are repelled by defini- 
tions rather than by actualities. As a matter of fact, all of us hold 
steadily to the conviction that higher education is worthy of support. 

My suggestion is that we need to explain that work as well as 
to be conscious of it and that the explanation must be attempted 
from various points of view if it is to be understood and accepted 


by the responsible agents in commerce and in industry. I do not 
wish to imply that the sole basis for an evaluation is to secure a 
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grant or a gift from business or industry. I do propose that the 
evaluation is a continuing process for each one of us and that evalua- 
tion, as we think of it in 1953, differs rather significantly from some 
of the detailed procedures which have been associated with formal 
evaluations in recent years. There are differences in point of view 
and there are differences in method. I propose that each of us should 
conduct an evaluation of higher education in our institutions from 
at least three points of view. 

Whether implicitly or explicitly, all of us evaluate our own 
institutions in terms of our power to attract the type of student 
which we desire. In other words, our evaluation must be made in the 
first instance through the eyes of the candidate for admission, his 
parents and his advisers. From the point of view of the prospective 
student the evaluation is likely to involve the receptivity of the ad- 
missions officer, the promise of practical courses and the prospect of 
a first job at high pay immediately following graduation. 


From time to time you will probably find that applicants whose 
evaluation seems to rest primarily on the prospect of becoming a 
prominent member of a successful athletic team have submitted 
applications. Probably more numerous are other applicants who are 
seeking bargain rates in tuition and the availability of so-called 
scholarships. 

None of us accept these evaluations, but in actual fact we know 
perfectly well unless our institution is in demand, unless we can 
find a clientele, unless we can attract the type and quality of the 
secondary school students to carry out our program, we are failing 
and failing miserably and cannot longer endure. 


There is a more familiar and more comforting point of view 
in evaluating the work of a college or university: the evaluation 
of the college from the point of view of those who have followed 
the tradition of higher education. There is a recognition of the debt 
of a particular college to the nourishing of intellectual progress 
throughout the ages. There is the point of view which assesses the 
attainments and professional stature of the faculty, the ability and 
motivation of the students admitted to the college, and the facilities 
made available to teacher and student alike in a quest for knowledge. 

From the point of view of the college administrator, the essen- 
tials would seem to be a competent, skillful and productive faculty, 
working with students selected on the basis of ability and interest in 
the program of that particular college, enjoying facilities in the 
library, in the classroom and in the laboratories which provide the 
best possible environment in which to teach and to learn. From the 
point of view of the college, these three criteria would seem to be 
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all important, and sometimes I think they occupy most, if not all 
of our attention. 


But there is a final point of view which is becoming increas- 
ingly important and one which is somewhat difficult to describe. 
For want of better terminology I shall refer to it as the point of 
view of the whole community in which we live, the whole society 
in which we live. In this community and in this society they have 
given to interests represented by professional groups; there is the 
business world which is now considering additional support to higher 
education; there are other groups interested in the arts; there are 
the humanists who focus their attention on physiological, sociological, 
economic welfare, and those who are primarily concerned with the 
spiritual needs of humans. Higher education must and does serve 
each of these interests, but an evaluation of a particular institution 
must take cognizance of the extent to which one community group 
is favored at the expense of another. 


Your Commission on Institutions of Higher Education moves 
into another academic year with a keen awareness of the responsi- 
bility it has in conducting evaluations of higher education. Your 
Commission recognizes the sobering effects of economic necessity in 
conducting our institutions, and is equally aware of the obligation 
of the college to the spirit of learning itself. 


Your Commission recognizes that assets in faculty, in student 
body and in physical equipment are essential, but in themselves in- 
sufficient unless there be a fusing of the competent faculty with the 
adequate student body in an environment with adequate physical 
facilities to induce a level of intellectual experience and development 
which builds upon accumulated knowledge and authoritative in- 
formation in the unending quest for knowledge, for truth and for 
understanding. Unless this experience can become a stimulated and 
guided growth toward constructive leadership in a dynamic society, 
there is little reason for society at large to support higher education. 

If there is meaning in history, it must be that society at large 
will not tolerate parasitical institutions. Unless the institutions of 
higher education can contribute to the welfare of society they cannot 
endure, and unless we can demonstrate to society and to the com- 
ponent groups in society an evaluation which will start from the 
point of view of the secondary school student and his family, from 
the point of view of the world of knowledge, and from the point of 
view of society at large, we must learn that faith without works 
is dead. 

I am going to ask Mr. Jones if he will discuss for you briefly 
some of the actual procedures by which we have attempted to bring 
into our articulation and being this emergent concept in evaluation. 
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Mr. F. Taytor Jones: Within this larger framework which 
Mr. Smiley has described for you, let me say something about the 
bearing, place and procedures of the evaluations now being con- 
ducted by the Higher Commission. 


Basic to everything we do is our continual realization that the 
Commission on Higher Education exists for one purpose alone, as it 
is stated in our first paragraph of the document called “Standards”: 
“The purpose of our existence is the improvement of educational 
programs and facilities and a broadening of educational oppor- 
tunities.” 


Evaluation is a means toward advancing that end. It is one 
powerful means, in fact, of focusing an institution’s forces to its 
own improvement. The heart of the whole matter is this, that 
evaluation by the Commission is an occasion and a stimulation for 
an institution’s own study of its reasons for being, its means of 
achieving its purposes, and its success in achieving those purposes. 

Now, of course, that process ought to be continuous. We all 
know that in all institutions. But evaluation provides the occasion 
when we really get down to business. Time forbids it to go on in 
an intensive fashion every year. Evaluation is not only the spur 
to do the job yourselves, but also supplies a means for doing it 
and gives you the help of colleagues in that task. Evaluation comes 
down finally to two questions only: The first is: What is an insti- 
tution attempting to do? What is its task as it sees it? The second 
question is: How well is it accomplishing that task? 

Note particularly that the evaluation process as conducted by 
the Higher Commission gives an institution no pattern, no matrix 
into which it must fit. It is wholly a qualitative study in terms of 
the institution’s own definition of its objectives. 

Now, how is it carried out? The most important phase of a 
Middle States evaluation—I cannot underline this too firmly—the 
most important thing that takes place happens before the investi- 
gating committee reaches your campus. It is a process of self- 
evaluation which underlies everything that follows it. The Standards 
that we publish, the questionnaire that we give you are simply a 
means to that end, a guide for doing it, a help in the ways of 
getting at it. 

This self-evaluation the institution conducts before the com- 
mittee comes along is a long and arduous process. It involves a 
whole institution necessarily because the questions are not factual. 
There is only enough factual basis in the questionnaire to give us 
a necessary understanding of what kind of school it is, what kind 
of college it is, how many students, and so on. The questions are 
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realistic and are searching. They require thought and require con- 
sultation among various people in the institution looking toward 
some kind of basic agreement on the fundamental things. They 
form a self-measurement against the institution’s own possibilities 
and against the best practices in education in this area. 

Following the self-evaluation, this process brings to your campus 
experienced, mature colleagues from a wide variety of background 
who have a deep interest in higher education and in your institution, 
to help you assess your findings, to exercise qualified objective judg- 
ment on your findings and plans, and to give you the leverage to 
improve your own organization. 

As to the method, I will have to summarize most quickly. The 
general pattern runs something like this: The institution ordinarily 
first divides the areas to be studied among a series of committees 
so that they involve a great number of its personnel. These com- 
mittees study and make reports to larger groups which ultimately 
include the entire institution, through its faculty and through its ad- 
ministration and through its governing board. This looks toward 
agreement on fundamentals, not details. But an institution needs 
to know its mind, needs to know where it is going and what its 
main purposes for being are. Then that is all reduced to writing, 
reduced to writing because that gives precision to thought; that re- 
quires us to carry the thing through to its conclusion and state 
clearly what that conclusion is. 

Then comes a three to four day visit by a group of your col- 
leagues designed with particular reference to your program, con- 
sisting of some six to sixty people depending on the size of the in- 
stitution and the complexity, and including when necessary repre- 
sentatives, experts, from specialized organizations, professional and 
otherwise, to help with the work of helping you analyze your program. 

This evaluating committee, after it has done its work with you, 
reports to the Commission on Higher Education. The Commission 
gives most serious consideration to every single one of these reports, 
I can assure you. I have been impressed for years (as a voluntary 
evaluator before taking this office) with the seriousness with which 
every single report is considered. There is no rubber stamping, no 
quick passing over a mass of them. Every one gets full attention. 


The Commission exercises its judgment, makes its suggestions, 
and forwards them to the institution, with copies of the evaluating 
committee’s report—as many copies as you want. The institution’s 
task then begins, its perhaps most serious and long-range task, and 
that is to digest the findings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, to commit itself to carrying out such recommendations as it 
finds compelled, followed by the institution’s own follow-up and 
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progress reports to itself as to how it is taking advantage of this 
process into which it has already put so much time, effort and 
money. And, of course, the Commission is ready to help in that 
follow-up process any way it can. 

Note the emphasis throughout on the institution, not on the 
Commission. This is not a body which has any power over you. 
It is a group of your colleagues who want to help you do a job 
which only you really can do for yourselves. 

Now, the results of this process are very clear. We have seen 
them time and time again over a long period of years. In the first 
place, the institution gets a clearer insight of its own purposes, its 
own programs, its own ways of achieving its objectives. The insti- 
tution receives through this process a detached critical analysis of 
a group of qualified outsiders who are still your colleagues, people 
who look at you from an outside view, free, it is true, of your long 
intimate connection with the institution and knowledge of it; but 
free, also, of the pressures which limit you in your own view. 

Out of that emerges a clearer pattern in your own mind for 
the future of your own institution, and out of it emerges an in- 
ternal strength bolstered by the support of the Commission in 
achieving these larger overall plans. The effect, then, is one which 
awakens and stimulates and excites the institution. 

It is a hard job, yes, but it is an exciting job. It is a fascinating 
job for the institution itself; a highly profitable undertaking, as I 
think you will find when you talk to the others who have recently 
been through this process. It is perhaps the most potent means 
which educational institutions have yet devised for making our own 
institutions more effective. That is why it is repeated periodically. 

It is not an inspection; we don’t like that term. It is an evalua- 
tion which is a potent force in your own self-development and thus 
it fulfills your Commission’s reason for being: the improvement of 
educational programs and facilities and the broadening of educational 
opportunities. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Taylor. 

I am now going to ask Mr. Nyquist, a long-suffering and 
diligent Secretary of the Association, to talk with you about our 
relations with specialized agencies, some of whom have conceived 
the notion that they are doing evaluations and accrediting, who have 
recently been cooperating with us. 

Mr. Ewatp B. Nyguist: I regret that the limited amount of 
time will not enable me to go into somewhat greater detail on some 
points of what our procedures and cooperative arrangements are. 
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I think perhaps this coming year it would be well to develop some 
kind of document which would bring you entirely up to date, so that 
you know what the specific procedures are. 


Remember last year we had a long meeting and I had a forty- 
minute address to make and I wound up with one minute on the 
agenda? Similarly this time I have hacked this thing up so that it 
doesn’t hang together as well as it might. I am going to cover two 
things: one, some comments on the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting, because it is directly related to the other part—our relation- 
ships with agencies of a specialized nature. 

First of all, I should like to define the National Commission 
on Accrediting very briefly: Seven national educational agencies, 
like the Association of American Colleges and the Association of 
Urban Universities, contribute six members each, all college and 
university Presidents. It is supported by a membership of over 1,000 
higher institutions, here in the United States. Although its history 
goes back a long time, the National Commission was really born as 
such in 1949, 

The National Commission and its predecessors were concerned 
primarily with what they regarded as the evils of professional ac- 
crediting in particular. Eventually, however, the National Com- 
mission arrived at certain principles which it considered would 
conserve the values and abolish the evils of accrediting: 

1. Improvement of higher education in all of its parts is best 
achieved when based upon thorough self-evaluation prior to exami- 
nation by outside specialists. 

2. Institution-wide aims and responsibilities should be given 
primary concern and evaluations should be concerned with the 
institution as a whole as well as with its various segments. 

3. Evaluation of an institution should be based upon the aims 
and objectives of the institution. 

4. Colleges and universities through the regional accrediting 
associations should be the responsible and supervising authority for the 
evaluation of higher institutions. 

5. Channels through which the counsel and suggestions of the 
professions and employers of graduates can continually reach the 
institution should be maintained. 

6. Accreditation costs and the number of visitations should be 
kept at a minimum. For accrediting purposes, not more than one 
organization should represent a field of training. 


7. An acceptable program of accreditation should be fostered 
on a nationwide basis. 
8. Accreditation should exist primarily as a stimulus for insti- 
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tutional growth and development rather than be merely a stand- 
ardization based upon minimum criteria. 


The overall objectives of the National Commission I think have 
been regarded as laudable by almost all accrediting agencies, regional 
or professional. In an attempt to consummate these objectives, the 
National Commission was at first imperfect in approach. At any 
rate, the initial activity of the National Commission touched off a 
first-class national ferment in education. It is clear that the National 
Commission has many important accomplishments to its credit: 


1. It has stimulated all accrediting agencies to examine their 
purposes and objectives. 


2. It has certainly reduced the abuses in accrediting. 


3. It has contained accreditation and confined to certain limits 
and agencies. 


4. It has provided a further measure of control of accrediting 
placed in colleges and universities themselves. 

5. It has provided accrediting at large with a definite purpose 
and objective which it did not have before. 

6. It has provided a firm basis for rational development and 
improvement of accrediting activity. 


Last July I attended a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Commission. I am quite sure that the Commission 
intends to pursue its overall aims in a spirit and form different 
from those which characterize its earlier efforts. More realistic 
proposals will be made and more specific plans for real accomplish- 
ment will be laid. The cooperation of all groups whose interests 
are at stake will be solicited rather than demanded. 


It is of paramount importance that the National Commission 
continue firm and steady activity in its area of interest based on 
sound convictions already established, in order to maintain the 
gains made and the policies set, and that colleges and universities 
continue to support the National Commission. 


Professional accrediting agencies generally, as I say, are quite 
willing to subscribe to the overall objectives of the National Com- 
mission. Your Middle States Association and the Commission on 
Higher Education have long ago endorsed the general aims of the 
National Commission. This took place as early as 1949, and again 
in 1950, if you look over your old proceedings. Many expressed 
fears of inimical relationships between the National Commission 
and the regional accrediting agencies or associations were stated to 
be, as early as in 1950, as without substantial cause. 

One large problem facing the National Commission as it at- 
tempts to pursue its aims is this: Except for the Middle States 
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Association, none of the other regional agencies has arrived at a place 
in institution-wide evaluation where it can be said that nationally 
there is a concerted effort of substance in this direction. 


While the National Commission has stated that it has no in- 
tention of pressing for a standard method of evaluation throughout 
the nation, and while the regional agencies have stated their in- 
tentions to remain essentially free in determining their own patterns 
of evaluation in order to achieve the objectives of the National 
Commission, nevertheless, if the professional accrediting agencies 
are going to be asked to cooperate with all regional agencies in 
institution-wide evaluation of some sort, it seems to me inevitable that 
the National Commission will have to promote a certain desirable 
degree of uniformity throughout all the regions. 


I can say for the Middle States Association that while it does 
not claim any monopoly of wisdom and virtue in having developed 
its own plan for evaluation and accreditation, at least it can be 
stated that it has achieved a preeminent status by reason of having 
consummated, not necessarily perfected, one plan for mutual assist- 
ance and cooperative relationships with agencies of specialized in- 
terests which seem to be consonant with principles for accrediting 
established nationally. 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education has for 
a long time, for a very long time, included on its evaluation com- 
mittees expert professional personnel who were needed to appraise 
certain areas of instruction. A year ago last August, however, your 
Commission proposed to all professional accrediting agencies that 
we meet in conference in an attempt to define mutual and independent 
responsibilities and possible cooperative relationships. 

Last March and subsequently we met in conference with official 
representatives from the twenty-six existing accrediting agencies rep- 
resenting twenty-two distinct areas of professional interest and which 
we thought had purposes compatible with ours. We have codified 
agreements with all of them—not in great detail, some of them, but 
we have agreements with all of them. Sixteen of them have already 
cooperated with us this fall in two evaluations of complex institu- 
tions. As we anticipated, the experience has been most profitable 
and pleasant. 


I would like to summarize for your benefit the main points of 
the evaluation process where they are affected by virtue of the co- 
operative agreements made with all professional accrediting agencies: 


1. We have agreed to exchange confidential information about 
institutions under proper safeguards. 


2. We have agreed to designate for inclusion in our evaluation 
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committees evaluators who will represent both the Middle States 
Association and their own agencies officially. 

3. We have agreed that reports of professional personnel will 
be included in our total reports. 

4. We have agreed to attempt to devise joint questionnaires 
or various forms of Part B, what we call Part B. I may explain 
a little bit there. We have the questionnaire that is divided into 
two parts. Part A is for the total institution. Part B is for specific 
programs, like engineering, medicine, dentistry, and so on. Part A 
is for the whole institution and Part B is for any of those constituent 
units. Many of these parts are already in effect and thereby a good 
deal of overlapping in filling out questionnaire material has been 
reduced for the benefit of higher institutions and more are being de- 
veloped. This takes a good amount of time; as I pointed out, we 
started this program only fifteen months ago, and it is going so fast 
we have a hard time keeping up with it now that the professional 
agencies are seeing the benefits in it. 

5. We have agreed to exchange projected evaluation schedules 
for the purpose of attempting to collaborate in overall evaluations, as 
frequently as commitments of each agency permit, particularly in 
this transition period. For instance, the other day we met with 
the Engineering Council of Professional Development, and we com- 
pared our schedules and made to coincide each of our evaluations, 
over fifteen or twenty, over the next four years so that you will not 
get two visits, but just one, and one questionnaire to fill out. 


6. We have agreed to centralize the billing of an institution 
for the costs involved in order to reduce confusion and inconvenience 
for the institution concerned. 


7. We have agreed, where it was wise to do so, that professional 
agencies formerly concerned with only certain programs in an insti- 
tution would undertake to evaluate other related areas, not only to 
give them a better understanding of their spheres of principal interest, 
but to reduce the number of evaluators which would otherwise be 
needed. 


8. Aside from these specific agreements, generally I believe 
it is the intention of all agencies to collaborate in every way possible. 


Our arrangements with these twenty-six agencies are not quite 
all the same, and it would be a wonder if they were. The foregoing 
essentials, however, prevail with almost all of them. In some ar- 
rangements there is a definite merger of activities and some agencies 
have thereby almost lost their accrediting identity. In others, we find 
that to the extent indicated and no more, there is full cooperation. 
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In others, the process can be described best as collaborative or an- 
alogous to what can be called a companionate marriage. 


After the completion of one of our large conferences with most 
of the professional agencies present, these representatives introduced 
and adopted a resolution which I should like to read to give you 
an indication of how our proposals were met by these professional 
groups: 

“It is the sense of the professional representatives invited to 
this conference that it has been most informative and profitable; 
that the group expresses its appreciation to the Middle States Asso- 
ciation for its leadership in initiating the cooperative approach to 
the mutual problems in professional accrediting; and, finally, the 
professional representatives reaffirm their willingness to work with 
and through the Middle States Association in every appropriate 
way.” 

We believe these to be the salutary benefits to be derived from 
the program we are now engaged in: 


1. The professional personnel used will certainly add to a better 
understanding of an institution as a whole on the part of the Middle 
States Association and, in turn, professional agencies will receive 
the opportunity to study their areas of interest in their proper re- 
lationship to all other schools and departments of a complex insti- 
tution. 

2. The decision rendered by the Middle States Association on 
the whole institution will most certainly carry greater weight and, 
in turn, specialized agencies can expect more effective development 
of professional curriculums when our recommendations and decisions 
on the institution are presented to its chief executive officer. 

3. Overlapping costs, duplicative effort on the part of the insti- 
tution in filling out questionnaire material, duplicative accrediting 
visitations, and inconvenience suffered by the institution in enter- 
taining constant streams of visiting inspectors—all should be reduced. 


4. Professional agencies will be provided with an additional 
opportunity for interpretation of their areas of interest to educators 
in other fields and to other departments of a complex institution. 


5. Agencies of specialized interest will be provided with an 
additional opportunity for sharing information on problems of gen- 
eral and professional education with leaders in their respective fields 
and for obtaining assurance that the educational base upon which 
any profession rests is soundly related to the professional discipline. 

6. The most salutary benefit should be the final report developed 
on a joint basis which will give the institution an appraisal of itself 
and its various parts which is ordinarily not available to it. 
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7. Cooperative agreements reached should assist in lessening 
to some degree the long movement toward what has been termed 
“intensified professionalism,” or what has been called by somebody 
else “hardening of the categories.” 

Finally, the problem should assist in the crystallization and 
reformulation and better and more widespread understanding of 
the purposes and objectives of higher institutions. 

We do not anticipate that there will be no further difficulties. 
The type of evaluation and cooperation I have talked about is the 
most arduous of tasks to accomplish; yet we are confident that 
further common experience will lead to a clearer insight and that 
there are important mutual advantages and no insuperable problems 
in the type of cooperation indicated. 

Finally, let me give you the viewpoint of the Middle States 
Association concerning its plan for and the philosophy of evaluation 
and as they relate to professional agencies and the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. 

The Middle States Association and its Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education are the creatures of and are in every 
respect responsible to the member institutions of the Middle States 
Association. Our Commission is not concerned whether specialized 
agencies publish their own accredited lists, and in so doing maintain 
their own integrity as accrediting agencies of specialized interests. 
This question is outside of our Commission’s province. It has no 
authority either to permit or to prohibit their doing so. It has no 
authority or mandate from its membership to absorb the functions 
of other organizations. It does not claim exclusive jurisdiction con- 
cerning accreditation in its territory. 

Our Commission on Higher Education has as its single mission 
the fostering and improvement of the quality of higher education in 
the Middle States area. Since evaluation and accrediting of insti- 
tutions are among the Commission’s means to that end, the Middle 
States Association is interested only in improving and strengthening 
evaluation procedures when it seeks cooperative agreements with 
agencies of specialized interests. By inviting certain professional or- 
ganizations to collaborate in the joint evaluation of higher institutions 
in the Middle States area, certain benefits should redound not only 
to each of the participating agencies, but of course primarily to the 
institution under consideration. 

Our Commission does not establish or enforce the requirements 
of any professional accrediting agency or of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting, excepting its own membership. 

Its interest is in the educational effectiveness of the institution as 
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a whole viewed in the light of each institution’s own aims and purposes. 
Any discussion of the publication of accredited lists by specialized 
interests should be a matter of negotiation between the agency con- 
cerned and the National Commission on Accrediting. Similarly, the 
advisability of an institution’s seeking accreditation by a professional 
agency must be determined by the institution concerned, in the light 
of its commitments to the National Commission on Accrediting, and 
its relationship with the professional agency. 
CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Mr. Nyquist. 


There remains a few minutes for questions or discussion. If 
any of you has questions, I shall be very happy to act as interlocutor 
and hand the question on to one of the officers or members of the 
Commission present. I have had long practice in looking for answers 
from those people and I am sure they are available. 


Are there any questions or problems concerning procedure or 
theory? 


MemsBer: Mr. Chairman, this is a question that has been put 
to me a number of times. I have given a certain answer, but I 
would like to check to see if I am correct. A part of an institution 
wants to seek accreditation by a certain professional group. Am I 
correct in saying that when steps are taken to seek accreditation by 
that specific professional group—let us say, the American Chemical 
Society—contact should first be made with the regional accrediting 
association in which that institution is located? 


In other words, as opposed to making contact with the National 
Commission on Accrediting in Washington, that first the thing 
should be cleared with the regional accrediting association, and in 
our own instance through, I suppose, the office in New York, which 
is the office of the Commission on Higher Institutions. 

Am I correct in that? 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: ‘That is correct, sir. The request of the 
National Commission and the terms of agreement between the Middle 
States Association and the several specialized agencies provide that 
the Association will be kept informed of and will be a clearing house 
for requests for accreditation of member institutions. 

Memeser: One further point. That is not a question of asking 
the permission of the Middle States Association. It is simply this 
cooperative way of acting through the Middle States, is that right? 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: That is right. 

MemBeErR: Mr. Chairman, is there anything at present in the 
evaluating field that corresponds to the type of accreditation that 
used to be given by the Association of American Colleges and Uni 
versities? We used to be accredited by our regional accrediting 
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agency and then we were supposed to aspire to this accreditation by 
the Association of American Colleges and Universities. Actually that 
stopped accrediting before our college ever reached that stage. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: The Association of American Universities 
discontinued its accrediting activities I believe four years ago, Oc- 
tober of 1948. The Association of American Colleges, as far as 
I know, has not acted as an accrediting agency. The Association of 
American Universities maintains what was widely regarded as the 
standard list of accreditation for many years, but discontinued that 
list in 1948 and has announced with some fervor and enthusiasm 
their determination not to resume the accrediting activity. 

MemseEr: But is there any higher agency at present than our 
own regional Commission ? 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Mr. Nyquist, may I quote your recollec- 
tion of a statement recently made by the one-time Chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, to the effect that the University of Chicago 
was not necessarily a good instituti 1—it was only the best there was. 

There is no higher echelon of accreditation at the present time, 
as far as we know, than the regional agencies themselves. There 
are the specialized agencies, each of which insists upon evaluating 
their own importance in the scheme of things, but the idea of co- 
operating through the regional agency is widespread. 

The answer to your question specifically is that there is no 
agency which has taken over the nationwide responsibility of the 
Association of American Universities. 

MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, if an institution is scheduled for 
evaluation, will it know in advance whether the evaluating team 
will include representatives from these specialized groups? 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Yes, that is always a matter of discussion 
between the Executive Assistant and the institution concerned. May 
I say with emphasis that the Middle States Association puts no 
pressure on any institution to seek accreditation from a specialized 
agency. The Middle States Association, in forming its team, usually 
seeks to have represented on the team competent people in all areas 
of instruction offered in the particular institution; but a specialized 
agency will not be represented unless the institution makes a specific 
invitation, or extends a specific invitation to that specialized agency 
to perform its own evaluation. 

Mr. Nyquist: May I add one thing, Mr. Chairman? I am 
not sure that you covered that whether you do or not, there will be 
competent, expert personnel in the area concerned. In other words, 
whether you want the appropriate professional agency represented 
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or not is up to you, but there will be competent personnel in that 
area on the team anyway. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Right. Thank you. 
Are there any other questions? 


Memser: Mr. Chairman, would a team visiting a women’s 
college for instance, be likely to have representation from the AAUW, 
and would the report of that investigation constitute continued ap- 


proval by the AAUW? 


CHAIRMAN SmiLey: AAUW is one of the organizations which 
has not yet completed arrangements with the Middle States Asso- 
ciation. At the present time there is no provision made for AAUW 
participating in the evaluation by the Middle States Association. 

Memeer: Has the National League for Nursing been one of 
the organizations, one of the professional agencies? 


Mr. Nyquist: I am not going to read these long names, like 
our own Middle States Association, but I will read the area of in- 
terest here. We haven’t left out anything except AAUW. 


These are: business, nursing, teacher education, American 
Chemical Society, dentistry, American Library Association, journal- 
ism, social work, engineering, medicine, schools of design, music, 
forestry, American Psychological Association, the four State Edu- 
cation Departments (these are in addition to the 26), American 
Law (both American Bar and American Association of Law Schools), 
public health, pharmacy, architecture, optometry, veterinary medi- 
cine, and the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. 

Frequently many of the institutions conduct programs in nursing 
and give a couple years in a hospital, which has nothing to do with 
the institution legally. 

We do have an understanding with two associations concerned 
with religion—the American Association of Theological Schools, and 
another. We thought it best not to have firm codified agreements 
or cooperation with these two particular agencies, but instead we 
have an agreement to consult with these two agencies and utilize 
their services and advice wherever it is appropriate. 

Memser: Is it desirable to wait for re-evaluation by the Middle 
States before applying for accreditation by one of these institutions 
or agencies by which you are not yet accredited ? 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: I am not sure there is a single simple 
statement which can answer that question under all circumstances. 
The normal cycle of re-evaluation in the Middle States Association 
is approximately ten years. If an institution has been accredited 
within the last one, two or three years, the situation would differ 
very markedly than if they were due for re-evaluation within the 
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next two or three years. In each such case it would be well to com- 
municate with Mr. Jones, the Executive Assistant, who would be 
in a position to advise you on the preferences of the particular or- 
ganization concerned. 

Under some circumstances, where there has been a re-evaluation 
by the Middle States Association or no particular reason for the 
Middle States Association to re-evaluate, the specialized agency has 
arranged to conduct its own evaluation with a representative of the 
Middle States Association accompanying them. 

Memser: Mr. Chairman, did the Commission consider asso- 
ciation with any athletic organizations, such as the NCAC or ECAC, 
whatever they are called? 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: The Association has entered into working 
arrangements with ECAC, in which there is provided exchange of 
information and counsel and cooperation in evaluation under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. Nyquist: The reason I didn’t list that one is because it 
is not an accrediting agency. That is why I omitted it. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Are there any other questions? 

If not, the hour for luncheon approaches. We are grateful to 
you for your patience, and for your cooperation. We will look for- 
ward to your further support in what we believe to be the significant 
work of the Commission. Thank you very much. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL EVALUATIONS—HOW MAY 
THEY BE IMPROVED? 


The Chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools and 
the Executive Secretary answered questions raised by delegates and 
friends at an informal session following the business meeting. Since 
there were no stenographic notes of the discussion, the following 
summary is given. 

A head of a member school asked if the “5” rating should be 
used only when the provision covered by an evaluation was perfect. 
It was reported that the committee members who visited that school 
had questioned the use of the “5” by asking if the staff thought 
that the school was perfect. The definition of the “5” rating does 
not include the idea of perfection, but rather that a provision must 
be extensive and be functioning excellently if this high rating is 
appropriate. 

In response to a question regarding the use of “N Does Not 
Apply” and “M Missing”, it was pointed out that there are three 
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ways to mark an evaluation of an area for which no provision is 
made. If it is clear that the provision is not made and is not needed, 
such as physical education for boys in a girls’ school, then “N” is 
the appropriate symbol. If no provision is made, but the staff or 
the visiting committee or both believe that provision should be 
made (e.g., instrumental music) and yet they do not believe that 
the graphic summary of what the school is doing should be lowered 
because of this omission, the symbol ““M” should be used. If either 
“M” or “N” is used, the method of summarizing provides that 
the average is not affected. If, however, there is a belief that the 
failure to make some provision is actually reducing the effectiveness 
of the school program, then this evaluation should be marked “1”. 
Thus if no provision were made for industrial arts in a typical 
public school it might be marked “1” and the total rating of the 
Program of Studies would be lowered proportionately because of 
this omission. It should be remembered that any important omission 
in a school should be carefully described in the written report in 
order that consideration can be given to remedying the situation. 


An interesting point was raised by another question. Since 
the evaluation of a school is in terms of the philosophy supported 
by the school and the needs of the pupils served by the school, if 
the school staff believes that in terms of the philosophy of a school 
a provision in the Evaluative Criteria does not apply then has a 
visiting committee or any other agency the right to question the 
mark of “N”. In answering this question it was pointed out that 
the appropriateness of any mark is a matter of judgment. If the 
school staff must be considered to be correct in all its judgments, 
there would be no need for any outside agency to be brought into 
an evaluation. This would amount to a school approving or ac- 
crediting itself. Any school has the obligation to present evidence 
to support its point of view relative to the appropriateness of any 
missing items, but the Commission will have to reserve the right 
to make the final decision as to whether something should or should 
not be provided in a school which is placed on the List of Accredited 
Schools. 

Attention was called to the fact that specialists such as librar- 
ians and guidance counselors were not always included on visiting 
committees. Efforts are made in each case to have such specialists 
present for an evaluation, but it is believed that a good evaluation can 
result when they are not available. Competent and experienced 
teachers and administrators can check a self-evaluation made by a 
specialist quite satisfactorily. In some cases a specialist on a visiting 
committee has been unwilling to accept a procedure different from 
what he is accustomed to as having any merit. The procedure used 
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in selecting members for visiting committees places much respon- 
sibility on heads of schools when they make their recommendations 
to the Commission office. The relatively few complaints about the 
work of members of visiting committees over the past thirteen years 
and involving over 8,000 different people is proof that these recom- 
mendations have been carefully made. It is a matter of much concern 
that some committees include an unusually large number of inex- 
perienced visitors. The attempt is made to arrange that at least 
half of the members of a committee have had previous experience 
on a visiting committee, but sometimes a larger proportion of the 
experienced people who are invited find it difficult to serve. 


The Chairman discovered upon asking members of the audience 
who had served as chairmen of visiting committees that they would 
welcome a meeting when they might discuss difficulties which chair- 
men have with the new materials. Arrangements will be made 
for such a meeting in 1954. Before adjournment those present 
expressed an interest in a similar informal meeting next year. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Fripay, NoOvEMBER 27, 1953 


THREE PLANS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ARTICULATION 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


The session was called to order by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Paul D. Shafer, at 2:35 P.M. 

PRESIDENT SHAFER: This afternoon we are going to have a 
panel discussion, as you can see from your program, dealing with 
“Three Plans for School and College Articulation.” I suspect that 
most of you are familiar to some extent at least with the four plans 
which have been subsidized by the Ford Foundation, one of which 
is a study of meeting the needs of exceptional endowed students 
in public schools, which is being carried on in the far west. 

These three plans which are to be discussed today are of special 
interest to all of us, whether we are connected with schools or 
colleges. 

I would like to introduce the Moderator and the members of 
the panel. The Moderator is William H. Cornog, Principal of 
Central High School of Philadelphia. Speaking on “Early Admission 
to College,” Dean Elizabeth Geen of Goucher College and Mr. 
Morris Meister, Principal of Bronx High School of Science. 

Speaking on “The Andover-Exeter-Lawrenceville-Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton Study of General Education,” Wendell H. Taylor, of 
The Lawrenceville School, and Harris Harbison of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Speaking on “The School and College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing,” Archibald MacIntosh, the Vice-President of 
Haverford College, and George H. Gilbert, Principal of Lower 
Merion Senior High School. 

This is the panel, and I am very happy to turn the meeting 
over to its Moderator, Mr. Cornog. 

Mr. Wiiu1AM H. Cornoc: Thank you very much, Mr. Shafer. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when we were organizing this panel 
I managed to get agreement among the panel members on at least 
one issue, and that was that we are not to have set speeches. We 
have all been where you are now and we know what the reaction 
of the audience commonly is to a series of set speeches. Therefore, 
we are going to try to conduct this panel in a somewhat more informal 


way. 
We had one briefing session this morning and hope that it 
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will be informal but not chaotic, but we don’t know what is going 
to happen. We have a great many questions that we would like 
to address ourselves to and have you think about. I am going to 
take the responsibility at the outset of outlining briefly the three 
plans which are represented by these six members of the panel. 
Then I am going to try to run a kind of informal discussion by 
doing a monitoring job rather than a moderating job on the speakers, 
and ask each one of them to come in as it seems relevant for him 
to talk on any particular issue. 


They probably will all want to come in at once some time or 
other, but I will have to use my own discretion, which is not a 
notable quality of mine, and rule arbitrarily as to who is to speak 
and rule somewhat arbitrarily also as to who is to stop speaking. 
I warned them that I would be breaking in quite frequently if 
they began to make speeches rather than answer questions. 


The three plans in their chronological order of sponsorship 
financially by the Ford Foundation are listed in that order in your 
program. The first plan to get under way was the ‘Early Admission 
to College” program which was known when it started as the 
“Pre-Induction Scholarship Program.” 


The next to get under way and the first really to complete 
its full study was the program known as “The School and College 
Study of General Education,” or “General Education in School 
and College,” as the title of their report turned out to be—The 
Andover-Exeter-Lawrenceville-Harvard-Yale-Princeton Study. 


The third study chronologically to get started was ‘The School 
and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing.” 


I thought it might be interesting to you at the outset to know 
the institutions involved in these various studies. I’ve named the 
institutions in the second study—Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 


The Early Admission program has involved the following twelve 
colleges: At the outset there were four universities who had a start 
on this—Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin and Yale. They were very 
soon joined by the following colleges: Fiske, Goucher, Lafayette, 
Louisville, Morehouse, Oberlin, Shimer and Utah. 


In The School and College Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing, eleven Liberal Arts colleges and MIT joined together 
to make this study, along with what has now grown to be about 
27 associated secondary schools. The twelve colleges involved in 
the third study were Brown, Bowdoin, Carleton, Haverford, Kenyon, 
MIT, Middlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, Wesleyan and 
Williams. 
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(You see I know those without looking at my notes. I mem- 
orized that list pretty well.) 


The 27 schools I think makes a rather long list, but you may 
be interested to know the schools that have been more or less directly 
associated with the study and who are now in some greater or lesser 
degree trying to do something in the way of a revision of their 
programs as a consequence of the study: Andover, Boston Latin, 
Bronx High School of Science, the High School in Brookline, the 
Brooks School, Central High School of Philadelphia, Central High 
School of Providence, Classical High School of Providence, Cran- 
brooke School, Evanston Township High School, Exeter, Far Rock- 
away High School, Garden City High School, Germantown Friends 
School, Groton, Hope High School of Providence, Horace Mann, 
Lawrenceville, Lower Merion High School, Mt. Clinton High 
School in Providence, New Rochelle High School, Newton High 
School, Oak Park and River Forest High School, Rims Technical 
School, Scarsdale High School, St. Louis Country Day School and 
Western Reserve Academy. 


So you see these three programs have involved a vast number 
of schools and colleges, particularly, of course, the Early Admissions 
program, which involved naturally not only the twelve colleges 
involved, but the schools over the country who had candidates to 
send to this program on the so-called Ford scholarships. 


I think you might be interested also in the general processes by 
which these studies got underway and their general organization. The 
Early Admission program involved admissions policies in the colleges 
and the administration of the program was left to each college. Se- 
lection of candidates for the scholarships was made on the basis of 
examination. 


The opportunity was offered nationwide, as you know, and gen- 
erally two types of screening examinations were used—the College 
Entrance Board examination, sometimes just the aptitude tests and 
sometimes the full battery of aptitude and achievement tests; the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination was used in some cases in the 
twelve colleges and not the College Board examinations. And one 
or two other local types of entrance examinations were used in 
selection. 


The plan, as you know, of the Early Admission program was 
to take at first under the original Pre-Induction scheme boys who 
had not reached the age of 16%4 in September of their probable ad- 
mission to college, and that meant in large measure that they would 
be taken out of high school after two years or three. 


Now, the majority of those who went to these twelve colleges 
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in the first two years I understand were people who had completed 
three years—the majority, although there were quite a number who 
had completed only two years of high school and some who had com- 
pleted four years by age 16%. 


The ages ranged in the first year of the program on which we 
have the full data from 1414 to 17 and the average ages were from 
15% to 16%. 

I think that the problem of selection did not die matters in 
selection merely by scholastic aptitude, because aptitude could be 
rather readily determined, but the more difficult processes of selec- 
tion on the basis of social adjustment and maturity which, of course, 


were crucial in this type of seiection for very early admission to 
college. 


In the case of the Andover study (which I shall call that simply 
to shorten it) we didn’t know what we were going to do in the way 
of alphabetizing or putting alphabetical labels on this, and when we 
came to the problem of what we should call The School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced Standing, we decided that 
SACSOAWAS was so ungraceful a word that we better just call 
the Andover Study the Andover Study and The School and College 
Study, etcetera, The Advanced Credit Study; and if you will bear 
with us we will try to call those three in this order: Early Admission, 
The Andover Study, and the Advanced Credit Study. Then you 
will know what we are talking about when we address our questions 
to the panel. 


The three school—three college study, the Andover Study, 
was a study conducted by a committee of faculty members of these 
three private schools and three universities. They have investi- 
gated (and those of you who read their very fine little book know all 
this already) the records made by graduates of the three independent 
schools in the three universities. 


They not only investigated the records of the boys scholastically, 
but they surveyed ten fields of subject matter to determine the gen- 
eral level of instruction and the content of the courses, which would 
be the important point of articulation between these three schools and 
three colleges. 


They also sent out questionnaires to a small group of the 
total 344 boys who were in the class of 1951 at Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton from these three schools, and tried to get some information 
about the point of view of the graduates of the schools in relation 
to their college experience. 


They also had a series of conferences with consultants during 
their year debating various issues related to their study. The book 
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I can’t possibly review in the short time that I should take for this 
introduction, the book of the Andover group, but I think it is 
sufficient to point out to you that the study found a number of de- 
ficiencies in the relations or the coordination of school and college. 


They found, first of all, that there was a good deal of evidence 
of waste and duplication of courses, waste of time of the ablest people. 
They found that there were surprising gaps in learning in the type 
of things that the boys should have learned through school and 
college. They found that there has been an unfortunate inability 
on the part of the schools and colleges involved to make the students 
appreciate the values of a full and well-rounded liberal arts edu- 
cation. 


They have made a number of recommendations with regard to 
these deficiencies and the correction of them. They have addressed 
themselves particularly to the problem of writing a kind of course 
program, a full curricular program for the eleventh through the 
fourteenth grades; and this is obviously a continuity in education 
which is very important. It is extremely important that we have 
some sense of the wholeness of the program which extends through 
the last two years of high school and the first two years of college. 


It is extremely important that we try to look upon this as a total 
experience and that we do not overemphasize the sharp break, which 
we are inclined to overemphasize, in college admissions, from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth grade. 


The Andover Study said that it is also obvious that we ought 
to press more fully to their capacity the ablest people that we have. 
These people should be extended. They should be allowed to progress 
in strength. Part of their book, as you know, deals with this prob- 
lem of progression in strength, a term which, I understand, they 
derived from Culbertson. And those of you who are bridge fans do 
know what that means; I don’t. But I know what it means in re- 
lation to the Andover study. 

They have felt that we must do something to overcome the very 
obvious waste that goes on in American education in the total school 
and college experience, and they have thought in the conclusions of 
their study that it would be perfectly possible to compress the eight 
years of school and college into seven. 

The Early Admissions program, on the other hand, said that it 
would be possible and very likely to be recommended that in some 
cases at least that eight-year program be compressed into six years. 
The possibility certainly exists in that program. 


The Andover study ended with a proposal for advanced exami- 
nations, advanced placement examinations, and their recommenda- 
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tion has a good deal to do with this matter of proper placement of 
the very ablest people and the continuous challenge of the ablest 
people through school and college so that there will be some full 
meaning and roundness given to the concept of liberal education 
for the very able people. 

The School and College Study of Admission with Advanced 


Standing, the Advanced Credit Study, began in a series of discus- 


sions in the Kenyon College faculty, and after some debate there 
President Chalmers of Kenyon proposed this plan for advanced credit 
to a number of his associates in schools and colleges and found a 
good deal of serious response to it. Ultimately a Committee on Ad- 
mission with Advanced Credit was formed consisting of the eleven 
colleges that I have named and MIT. 

The committee decided at a very early meeting to bring into 
the central committee of the study twelve high school-private school 
teachers, principals and superintendents, in order that they might 
have the benefit of the secondary school point of view on this matter 
of intensifying secondary school instruction and possibly training the 
ablest people to enter college at an advanced level. 

The study which began last July, with the appointment of eleven 
subject matter committees, has now just about finished one full year 
and has published a report also, which is the report I have before 
me, containing the recommendations of the eleven subject matter 
committees and the twelfth committee, the Committee on Individual 
Development. 

The subject matter committees were made up of four college 
and three secondary school teachers in the following subjects: Eng- 
lish Composition, Literature, French, Latin, German, Spanish, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology. The committees 
have written their reports, their definitions of standards of what 
they think is a kind of paper first-year of college, which doesn’t cor- 
respond to the first year of college in any one of these subjects in 
any one of the colleges, but is a kind of composite of them or at 
least a reasonable compromise among them. And these reports have 
been circulated to the twelve college faculties. 


At this point, eleven of the twelve have approved the plan. 
The twelfth college will vote next Monday. The study is going 
on this year in the construction of advanced credit examinations. 
We have examining committees at work at the present time, and 
the examining committees will be able to come up with examinations, 
we know, in the spring and these examinations will be offered to 
candidates from a number of the 27 schools that I quoted to you. 


I don’t want to take too much time on this, because I am sup- 
posed to be the moderator and completely objective, but I have the 
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responsibility of directing the study, and still have, and I am some- 
what enthusiastic about it; I don’t want to prejudice you about it, 
though. 


‘There are at present, in about 15 of the schools of the 27, courses 
which represent either revisions of courses for people coming up 
for advanced credit examinations or first-rate honors courses which 
have been given in these schools before and which the schools think 
might qualify people for these examinations. And we'll know some- 
what later whether the schools can come up to this level or not. 
We rather think that they can because they do have a good number 
of strong candidates. 


The examinations will also be given to college freshmen in the 
twelve colleges who have completed the regular college freshman 
course so there will be some basis of scoring and comparing secondary 
school candidates with the college level instruction in each college. 


In all of these studies there are certain things which one can 
point to as common interests and common problems. In the first 
place, all three studies agree that the American system of education 
does waste time for the ablest people. Everyone involved in these 
three studies I think will agree to that, that a good deal of evidence 
has been found that we do not do in the total eight years of possible 
experience of our best people what we should do for them, that they 
are a comparatively neglected minority in education. 

Secondly, I think that all three would favor some kind of com- 
pression of that experience. They favor certainly putting pressure 
upon the ablest people and compressing by that pressure the kind of 
a challenge, the kind of experience that these boys and girls should 
have and we think will have if we do our job properly. 


As I said, the Early Admissions program envisages the possi- 
bility of compressing from eight to six. The Andover study and the 
Advanced Credit study see only the possibility of compressing from 
eight to seven and no further than that. 

Two of the studies, the Andover study and the Advanced Credit 
study, definitely demand revision of the curriculum and of the in- 
struction in the secondary schools. The Early Admissions program 
does not do that, at least not in just this way. They demand only 
that the people who come into the Early Admissions program have 
very high ability and that they believe can be established by their 
testing program on scholastic aptitude and achievement. But the 
other two demand a revision. They demand superior teaching and a 
complete, sometimes quite complete, revision of the courses them- 
selves. 


All three of the programs are concerned with the identification 
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of talent at various stages. I think all of them would agree that it 
is necessary to identify that talent, that high ability, as early as pos- 
sible. They may all of them here want to say something about that 
possibility of identifying early and how you identify and what criteria 
you use to identify high ability. 

And I think finally they all involve a good deal of coordination 
and cooperation between schools and colleges at both the administra- 
tive level and the teacher level. They see that it is necessary, very 
necessary indeed, for the school and college people to understand what 
they are doing if they are to share commonly the responsibility of 
training as they should be trained the ablest people that come to them. 

So much for a very general and (I hope it seems to you) brief 
survey of the three studies. I am going to ask the panel now a 
number of questions. I am going to begin with one which we think 
is rather basic to the whole issue: At what point should the tran- 
sition from school to college take place and by what criteria should 
the student’s admission and placement be determined ? 

I am going to be polite, but perhaps not as kind as I should be, 
by addressing this question first to Dean Elizabeth Geen of Goucher 
College who has had, as you know, experience with the Early Ad- 
mission program and I think has a very important bit of information 
for you on the matter of the transition in the Early Admission 
program. 

Dean Geen, would you say a word about that? 

DEAN ELIZABETH GEEN: I might start by saying what we 
have done. We have taken students from the sophomore level at 
the completion of the sophomore year and students at the completion 
of the junior year in high school. 

Now, we do not say that we have any criterion to judge in the 
case of the individual student or the general run of students whether 
she should come from the sophomore level or from the junior level. 
It depends entirely on the individual and her chances for success and 
happiness in the college program. 

Now, what criteria have we used? We have used, of course, 
the College Board examination scores, relying very heavily on the 
aptitude score, the verbal aptitude and the mathematical score. This 
is for us to judge the intellectual ability and the aptitude of the stu- 
dent. But we have also taken into consideration the question of a 
person’s social adjustment, the possibility for her fitting into the 
college situation. We do not think that the individual will fit im- 
mediately into the college situation. We hope that she will fit well, 
but we know that we have to give her time or give him time to 
make this adjustment; and we think during the first year that ad- 
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justment will take place provided the individual does not feel the 
pressure too keenly—either the social pressure or the intellectual 
pressure. 

Now, in determining the social adjustment of the individual, 
total adjustment of the individual, we depend very heavily on the 
anecdotal material that is sent by the high school, especially on the 
principal’s recommendation. I think this is true, generally speaking, 
of all of the twelve institutions that have participated in this Early 
Admission program. No college or university would think of ac- 
cepting the student without the recommendation of the principal 
and the advisor or advisors of that particular individual. It is just 
unthinkable because we are so keenly conscious of the fact that those 
individuals who have worked very closely with the student in ques- 
tion, either for two years or for three, are best able to tell us whether 
that individual is able to fit or has the best chance to fit into the 
college situation. 


MoperaATor Cornoc: Dean Geen, we have come very quickly 
to this problem that confronts people in Early Admission and to a 
very considerable degree the people in the other two studies, this 
matter of how we shall measure or assess emotional maturity and 
possibilities of adjustment. I wonder whether you, Mr. Harbison, 
from the Andover study would care to comment upon this aspect, 
from the point of view of your study. 


Mr. Harris Harsison: I am not so sure, Mr. Cornog, that the 
Andover study has any great wisdom to offer on this. We spent 
several of our weekend meetings discussing the question of how you 
can identify early the kind of student with the mental ability, the emo- 
tional stability, the motivation, who ought to move ahead more 
rapidly. And we always came in agreement with our experts, as 
a matter of fact, at the conclusion that there are no existing good tests 
today of emotional maturity. 


One of our experts was Dr. Dana Farnsworth, who is to be 
here with you tomorrow. I think he would say that although we 
may some day have the kind of objective tests that we can depend 
on, for the moment we have to depend on the advice of advisors 
with their store of human wisdom, their knowledge of human 
nature, their intimate acquaintance with the student in question. 


So that in the attempt to say who shall accelerate, how soon 
should we advise him, how much should we depend on parents’ 
advice over against a teacher’s advice, how much should we go by 
objective tests—all this is in the area of experiment so far. About 
the only conclusion we came to was that we have to use the best 
means we know now which is the human wisdom of advisors and 
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the willingness to try and to experiment. In other words, there is no 
answer yet to that question. 


Moperator Cornoc: I wonder whether the secondary school 
people on the panel would care to comment upon this problem of 
not so much the identification of the talent early in the school 
(though that is also a problem), but comment upon this factor of 
human wisdom on the part of their teachers and their counselors. 
How do you feel, Mr. Taylor, at Lawrenceville about the possi- 
bility of this identifying social maturity and emotional adjustment? 

Mr. WeENbELL H. Taytor: Mr. Cornog, very naturally the 
first thing that occurs to me, coming from a boarding school, is that 
we should be able to judge social maturity fairly well in the case 
of boys who have been with us for some time, living with us twenty- 
four hours a day. I think that is one very great opportunity we 
have in assessing the whole individual, that many boys of the same 
chronological age will be quite different types and that a boy’s 
housemaster, for instance, at Lawrenceville would know a great deal 
about the ease with which this boy would fit into a college particularly 
if he were also acquainted with the general nature of the institution 
he proposed to go to. 

I think that his academic advisors certainly know his potential- 
ities pretty well. The thing that I am particularly interested in, in 
that line, is that it might very well be that the length of time that 
such a boy had been at a given secondary school might well influence 
one’s decision as to whether he should move on, or whether it would 
be profitable for him to move on. 

At schools like Lawrenceville you frequently have able boys 
who have been there four, five or six years and you sometimes won- 
der whether, even though the instruction he is getting may be pretty 
good, he may profit by a change of scene. Questions such as that 
very frequently come up. We sometimes know them too well. 


MoperATor Cornoc: Mr. Meister represents the Bronx High 
School of Science and, on this panel, the Early Admission program. 
I think that it is a safe statement to make that very likely more 
people have gone into the Early Admission program from Bronx 
High School than from any other single school in the country. 

I was wondering whether Dr. Meister would like to make a 
comment upon this problem of emotional maturity among those 
candidates. 

Mr. Morris MeIster: The first comment, Dr. Cornog, is: 
would you refer to us as the Bronx High School of Science, because 
we have about nine in the Bronx. 

I am a bit dissatisfied with the form in which the question was 
asked because it assumes that it is possible to identify the ablest student 
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intellectually and that there is such a thing as social adjustment in 
some measurable amount. I get the feeling that the group that entered 
the Early Admission program would do well anywhere any time and 
with anything, because we have tapped perhaps the top 14 of 1% of 
our population; and I feel rather dissatisfied in passing any judgment 
about the secondary school population as a whole from the experiences 
that we’ve had with this very selected group. 


Were it not for the fact that you have prohibited speeches, Mr. 
Chairman, I could elaborate that. 


Moperator Cornoc: You mentioned at lunch, Dr. Meister, 
that you had some information from the boys who had gone into this 
program with regard to their experience. I wonder if you would like 
to say anything about that. 


Mr. Meister: We had about 50 early admissions in the last 
three years and on the assumption that they might want to say things 
to us that they wouldn’t want to say to the college people, we sent 
a questionnaire to about 42 of them. Thirty replied, and they are all 
very favorable. They have experienced no social maladjustments. 
They’ve had no trouble in getting along. When we asked them what 
we in the high school might have done, they said ‘not very much more 
than you did do.” 

Particularly in this matter of social and emotional development, 
one comment I think is somewhat interesting. He says, “There is 
some social stigma to being a Ford student, but discretion will subdue 
it and prevarication remove it.” 

Moperator Cornoc: The most troublesome issue, from the 
point of view of those who are talking about doing something for the 
gifted, with the college faculties probably is this nasty word “accel- 
eration,” because the experience of the colleges during the war was 
sufficient to make them very wary. It is like waving a red flag to 
suggest that these programs are programs for acceleration. 


I would like to ask Mr. MacIntosh, who is here representing 
the School and College Study, the Advanced Credit Study, what the 
reaction of faculties as he knows them has been to this problem of 
acceleration and whether we are talking about acceleration in these 
programs or enrichment. 


Mr. ArcHIBALD MacIntosH: At the beginning of the study, 
the first meetings of the central committee, a good deal was said 
about acceleration. That was advanced as one of the major arguments 
for undertaking the study. But I noticed as those studies went along 
and as we began the talk with the college faculties that they were 
much more interested in broadening the program and in enrichment. 
In the case of one specific faculty, they expressed this interest to me 
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and after I told them that there was a considerable sentiment on 
the part of the central committee that we were talking about enrich- 
ment primarily rather than acceleration, they still insisted on harping 
on the subject of acceleration and it was very obvious that they were 
afraid we might be faced with the problem of too large a group who 
wanted to accelerate. 


Moperator Cornoc: I would like to ask Mr. Gilbert who 
represents the Advanced Credit study also, his opinion as a high 
school principal on the issue of acceleration versus enrichment. 


Mr. Gilbert, would you like to say a word about the experience 
we’ve had in the Committee on Individual Development of our study 
and what we tried to say about that matter of acceleration and 
enrichment? 


Mr. Georce H. Givpert: Of course, the Committee on 
Individual Development feels that one of the very important criteria 
is the rating of the person according to the advisors rather than any 
standing that he makes academically through an examination. I don’t 
know whether that was the phase you meant. 


Moperator Cornoc: Well, I had in mind how, for example, 
your school population or your parents might react to the suggestion 
that you would give intensive courses which would enable some of 
your ablest people to go to college one year ahead of their normal 
group. 

Mr. GitpertT: In our particular school at the present time 
there are not any people that I know of that would want to try 
to do college freshman work in the high school in order to save some 
time. And from having sat on the committee and checked into that, 
it looks as though that is getting to be a rather minor part of the 
whole scheme because in the schools that are having the enriched or 
accelerated program they allow students to have work in either one 
or two or, at the most, four subjects. 


Now, if we take two subjects as the amount of acceleration or 
enrichment that the average gifted person could carry, and if he was 
to be able to pass the examinations in those two courses, he still would 
have to go to the summer session in order to save one semester of 
college, so that the amount of credit isn’t very material. 

Moperator Cornoc: Mr. Taylor, or Mr. Harbison, would 
you like to say something about acceleration or enrichment in the 
Andover study program? 

Mr. Harsison: I don’t think we want to kid ourselves about 
the difficulties in our way in any talk about acceleration. We have 
found already, in trying to present the last chapter of the Andover 
study to our respective institutions at the university level, that the 
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college faculty thinks first in terms of two or three things that are 
operating very strongly. 

First is the enthusiasm about general education at the freshman 
and sophomore levels. This is going on, of course, still being developed 
all over the country. This means that if a university believes very 
strongly in its own general education program, it is very unwilling 
to cut corners and to say ‘“‘we’ll take out a year here for an able 
student.” The tendency of any faculty is to say, “This is a fine going 
affair; the student should have the whole course of study.” 

The second thing that is operating, at least in the eastern univer- 
sities, is a very strong class pattern. I mean by that a man enters 
with the class of “umtiump” and he goes on and he graduates with 
that class. There is a social unit there. Both parents and students 
are very unwilling to jump out of the lock step and to become a 
member of another class and build up a new set of associations. 

These are non-academic factors. On the other hand, one thing 
that college faculties are not, I think, taking enough into account 
is the fact that our ablest students—a very high proportion of them 
headed for professions like medicine, law, teaching, ministry—are 
going to have not only their two to three years of military service 
ahead of them, but a long period of graduate work. The college 
faculties are not thinking beyond the immediate program which they 
feel, if they believe in their university or college at all, is a good one. 
Their tendency is to say, ““This should not be shortened.” 

What we urged in the study and are not getting very far with, 
as a matter of fact, is the feeling that time should be cut for the 
able student on one important condition, and that is that no essential 
element of a liberal education should be left out. If the plan is good, 
the theory is that the able student, who is maturing faster than the 
other (if we add into the idea of able emotional maturity as well as 
intellectual ability), should be moving ahead faster than he is. In 
other words, sir, I don’t think that acceleration is any more acceptable 
to college faculties than it was, but I think the argument still is going 
by default. I think it should be argued more strenuously. 

Mr. Taytor: Might I say just a word to that? I fully concur 
with what Professor Harbison has said and from the secondary school 
point of view I think the only possible reason why people in schools 
such as Lawrenceville (which is the only one I know well) should 
feel any happier about it than he says the college faculties feel is that 
they are inclined to suppose that if a year is to be cut perhaps it might 
better be a college freshman year than the last year in the school which 
represents, of course, the crowning achievement of the student’s life 
in an institution. 
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Just to illustrate with a problem which already exists, as I think 
most of you know: when boys leave a junior school and go to a senior 
independent school, there is very often the possibility of hard feelings 
if the ninth grade is the top grade in the junior school and the boy 
leaves at the end of the eighth and goes to an independent school at 
the senior level. Then the junior school very rightfully feels that they 
have lost their leaders and that it’s not a good thing. So, such 
considerations as that, petty though they may be, are undoubtedly 
operating in the mind, or would undoubtedly operate in the minds 
of school people. 

And they are not without some weight, because, of course, the 
senior students in any educational institution are normally those who 
set its intellectual tone and social tone as well, so that must be taken 
into account, in my opinion. 

Moperator Cornoc: I don’t know whether I should put Dr. 
Meister on the spot at all or not, but he doesn’t have to answer this 
and I can pass the question along. 

The Bronx High School of Science has had, as you know, many 
in the Early Admission program and has now started intensive courses 
on the Advanced Credit Study program. I was wondering whether 
he would like to make any comparisons or just make a few general 
comments about the two programs. 

Mr. Meister: I would agree with Mr. Taylor that we prefer 
the advanced credit arrangement and for some of the reasons that Mr. 
Taylor referred to as being petty. We don’t like to lose the senior. I 
don’t believe it’s really important, but we prefer the latter since we 
give them an environment that they seem to prefer. 


We note, for example, that almost all of the 50 that have left 
us are quite sentimental about receiving our diplomas and about being 
listed in the yearbook and having missed the senior prom, and we get 
numerous letters, and we have come to some arrangement with our 
state authorities whereby we grant them our school diploma any- 
way, equating some of their college experiences with that of our senior 
year. 

MoperaAtor Cornoc: Dean Geen has had the experience too 
not only with Early Admission people, but with people who come in, 
for example, from Western High School in Baltimore with advanced 
credit. 

Would you care to make any statement on that, Dean Geen? 

Dean GEEN: Yes, I would, Dr. Cornog. I don’t think that I 
prefer one to the other. I think both operate within their own spheres 
to find out the individuals who will fit either program better. I think 
it is a question of the individual, as I said in the first place. I think 
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that the thing that we want to do in the school or college situation is 
to challenge the student, to his utmost and whatever way we can find 
to do that, either by enrichment in the high school or by plunging 
the sophomore or junior student immediately into the college situation, 
depends entirely on the individual and the judgment of the people 
who are concerned in educating that person. 


I don’t think we are arguing the merits of one versus the merits 
of the other. It is a question of what we can do with both for the 
benefit of the educational system of the United States. 


Moperator CornoG: You would say, then, Dean Geen, that 
under our present arrangements in America we have certainly room 
for both and probably there is some necessity for both inasmuch as 
the Andover study and the Advanced Credit study might restrict 
themselves pretty much to the independent schools and the larger high 
schools who would be flexible enough to give this kind of advanced 
work in special sections, 


Dean GEEN: Yes. I think the thing we are trying to get away 
from is the rigid kind of stratification that we find that works to the 
detriment of the individual student. What we have to do is to lift 
up the gifted student for special treatment either in the high school 
or in college. It depends on that individual student and the judgment, 
as I said, of those people who are in the guidance position with that 
student. I don’t think you can say it is either one or the other; it’s 
both. 

Moperator Cornoc: I think you may agree that it’s possible 
in any high school or college. You get the general impression that the 
institution is being run for the convenience of the faculty, and some- 
times you run into a condition of inertia, not only in administrators, 
but in the teachers too, where it becomes inconvenient to make the 
kind of adaptations and judgments which you really ought to make. 
It becomes expensive and then it’s a matter of convincing the school 
boards or the Boards of Trustees that this is something they cannot 
afford not to have. 


The situation, as I think most of us have found in these three 
studies, is that we are looking for a specific plan of coordination. We 
are looking for a means of change. We are looking for methods of 
agreement between schools and colleges. We are particularly inter- 
ested in, and I think the Middle States Association is very much 
interested in, the vexing problem of bringing teachers together on 
the school and college level. We have had the experience in the School 
and College study, and I am sure it has been true in the Andover 
study, of having school and college people meet together over a year 
and come to know each other very well, and develop a great deal of 
confidence in each other. 
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But there isn’t in our educational system a sufficient degree of 
continuity or persistence of contact to allow for the kind of coordin- 
ation which these plans look toward. 


I don’t want to call on Mr. Gilbert and Mr. MacIntosh again 
because they are supposed to be on my team. I wouldn’t want to 
overwork them. But I wonder whether it would be possible for any 
one of the panel here to comment on some of these other questions 
which we have agreed we might like to discuss today. We are going 
to try to close in a very few minutes so that it will be possible for the 
audience to ask questions, because we think that probably will be the 
most profitable part of this session. I have been given no deadline on 
the discussion, but I think that probably at this point you have had 
about enough of it. I think it might be more useful if we could go 
on with the question period as soon as possible. 


We have been asking ourselves such questions as these: Just 
by what means shall we speed the progress of the able, and intensify 
the training? How do we achieve this intensification of instruction 
on the secondary school level? By what means can we bring to the 
attention of the teachers the things that need to be done, that must be 
done in order that we can have the proper regimen of studies for the 
ablest pupils who may go into college at advanced levels or may go 
in at an earlier level than ordinary? 

What sort of plans shall we work upon and what would be the 
effect of any such general plan on secondary education? 


It has been pointed out in our discussions that what we are 
talking about really is not only the appeal that such a program will 
have to the individual student who might want to save time or might 
just be sufficiently curious intellectually to want to exert his powers 
somewhat more than he is called upon to do, but it will also have an 
effect upon secondary education very generally. 


I wonder whether anyone on the panel would like to say some- 
thing about the possible effects of the Early Admission program or 
the Advanced Credit study or the Andover study upon secondary 
education in general—of any one of these studies? Is there anyone 
on the panel who would like to comment upon that aspect of our 
mutual problem? 

Mr. TayLor: It seems to me, if I may say so very briefly, that 
I don’t see how it could help but be enlivening and stimulating to the 
faculty of any secondary school participating in such a program. I 
think that is obvious, but perhaps worth saying, that a lot of good 
work is done now, but to have it integrated as part of something 
bigger couldn’t help but be a fine thing for those participating in it. 


Moperator Cornoc: Mr. Taylor, I wonder if you would say 
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just a word more about the broadening out of your program that you 
have come up with. Many people have said, “Well, Andover, Exeter 
and Lawrenceville are three fine schools and certainly the big three 
universities are involved. Maybe that is quite a—typical and maybe 
there isn’t very much for the rest of us to learn from your experience.” 

Is that justifiable criticism of your study? 

Mr. Taytor: I think it is only too justifiable since I am con- 
victed of not knowing firsthand very much of what is done in these 
high schools and public schools since I have never taught in one; but 
I honestly believe that good teaching is good teaching and there is a 
lot of it done in all sorts of schools, and that if these institutions that 
we were primarily concerned with are able to push this thing a little 
bit further that the example will help others who are already doing 
it—if on a smaller scale, well and good—to do a little bit better. 

It isn’t just a question of facilities, although they are important. 
It is a question of encouragement in that sort of endeavor, it seems to 
me. 

DEAN GEEN: I would like to comment, Mr. Cornog, if I may. 
I should hope that the effects in the field of secondary education would 
be to stress two things: one, the identification as soon as possible of 
the gifted student. This should be done all along the line, in 
elementary as well as secondary education. Two, that it would con- 
vince the secondary schools that there should be and that there is 
through this kind of program or these programs a systematic way of 
meeting the problems presented by the gifted student, either by enrich- 
ment in the high school program, by enrichment either for enrichment 
sake alone or for the gathering together of advanced credits in the 
college, or by moving the student on to college. 

All of this—because I feel convinced, and I am certain everybody 
in this room is convinced, that even though the gifted student is very 
able to take care of himself, he is not completely able to take care 
of himself and he should be encouraged to work hard at this job of 
challenging himself to the utmost of his ability, intellectually as well 
as every other way. But this opens avenues of methods, as it were, 
of handling this problem or these problems raised by the gifted 
student. 

Mr. MeEtster: I want to comment on the possible effect upon 
secondary education of experiments of this kind. It seems to me that 
we have to sharpen our definition. I think the statistics of secondary 
schools in this country run something like this: that 75% of our 
26,000 high schools have populations of 150 or less, and that about 
10% have populations between that number and 500, and perhaps 
only 5% of these 26,000 have populations greater than 1,000. These 
figures are not exactly right, but they are in that order of magnitude. 
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Now, it seems to me that to influence a program of secondary 
education we must ask to what extent can conclusions drawns from 
these studies be applicable to, shall we say, the 75% of very small 
high schools, most of them in rural areas. 


As I see it, it would be the Early Admissions program which 
would be the only out for the very top people in the secondary schools. 
But as we approach the larger secondary school, where grouping of 
various kinds becomes administratively possible, then we should look 
more closely at the conclusions of the Advanced Credit program in 
view of the total education of the child. 


Mr. GitBertT: You asked a few minutes ago what effect upon 
secondary education these studies may be having. It seems to me that 
regardless of whether we are participating in one program or another, 
the fact that these programs are being talked about and written about 
very extensively everywhere means that attention is being focused on 
the problem of what to do with the gifted child. And if schools 
become more aware of that problem and do something about it, it 
doesn’t seem to me it makes any essential difference whether they do 
something along one line or another. 


It is going to be helpful to the general picture and I would like 
to add that some of you people in this Middle States area know that 
Pennsylvania is the only state (or at least it was a few months ago) 
which has an organization of teachers of gifted children. I think 
that that in itself shows that even outside of this three group study, 
the teachers of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are aware of the 
problem of what to do with the gifted child and are trying to handle 
it in this way of organizing the teachers separately. 

MoperaAtor Cornoc: Mr. Gilbert, I think your statement 
forms a very good summary statement for this panel discussion. I 
would like now to open the floor to discussion and for questions. 


Will you please address your question to the Chair and I shall 
pick a victim, or you may pick the victim if you will address your 
question directly to the panel member. 

Memser: I might state my qualifications for at least asking 
this question, and that is perhaps almost uniquely in this group I 
teach both in the secondary school and the junior college. Now, I am 
trying not to make this a rhetorical question and thereby a speech. 


You are talking in terms of compression, not acceleration, but 
compression for the gifted student of his usual eight years of secondary 
and college work. Isn’t it possible that rather than wasting his time 
we are specifically wasting his talents, and isn’t there an alternative or 
perhaps two alternatives to compression: namely, that to teach the 
same student the same thing both in high school and college may be 
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an entirely different and in itself an enriching experience for him; 
or, on the other hand, as another alternative, could we not in our 
classroom situation in the secondary school be differentiating for our 
gifted student without the necessity of cutting out the years which 
the secondary members of the panel insist are valuable or the years 
which the college members think are valuable. 


MoperaATor Cornoc: I am going to try to repeat that question 
for the benefit of the audience, and I shall put it this way. If it 
seems not agreeable to you, will you indicate it? 


The question is: Wouldn’t it be possible to devise a program of 
study for the gifted which would not necessarily entail an acceleration, 
but would be a type of compression and enrichment; and, secondly, 
isn’t there some reason to believe that the duplication in learning in 
school and college may in itself be a useful kind of learning, the fact 
that a student may have to take over again in college what he has had 
in high school although in a richer and more intensive way? 

Is that a fair statement of your question? 

MEMBER: In a way that meets his new scene. 


MopeErATOR Cornoc: I wonder whether Mr. Taylor would 
like to say a word about that since the Andover study did a consider- 
able amount of work upon that matter of duplication. 


Mr. Taytor: I can only call on such statistics as I remember 
drawn from our questionnaires sent to the three hundred and some 
students to whom Dr. Cornog referred earlier, many of whom com- 
plained very bitterly of the duplication which they found in this new 
college environment of work which they had previously taken, and 
to our own judgment of their academic showing in many cases which 
was, if not deplorable, at least inferior to what we had every reason 
to expect, partly perhaps owing to the lack of challenge to be found 
in courses which were essentially repetition. 

Of course, this was in a situation where no great effort had been 
made to integrate the courses. They took History such-and-such in 
school and History such-and-such in college, no effort being made to 
prohibit them from doing so. I think the comment was made in our 
report that in many cases boys took two different courses in the same 
subject, one in school and one in college, which were so much alike 
that they would not possibly have appeared in the same college 
catalogue—they were so nearly duplications. 


Some foresight would, of course, have modified the course con- 
tent. It is perfectly true that repetition is a valuable tool to learning. 


MoperaTtor Cornoc: Mr. Harbison, do you want to add any- 
thing to that? 


Mr. Harsison: I agree with Mr. Taylor that this is too com- 
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plicated a question to settle either yes or no. The question is what 
you mean by repeating the same academic experience. Take a subject 
like History—it can either mean on the one hand that you take an 
American History course, as is almost universal in the last year of 
school, to be followed in the freshman or sophomore year by another 
American History course on that same scale. 


Now, I venture to say that we have a good deal of evidence 
from a rather small group, but very impressive evidence, that that is 
not a stimulating intellectual experience. It reminds you a bit of the 
story that I think all of you know of the dear old teacher who said, 
“When you see the spark of genius in a student, water it, water it.” 

Now, that is what is being done over and over again in this 
case. The answer is some kind of planning so that in this case perhaps 
American History is followed by European History, perhaps a look 
at the Orient, something to extend horizons. 


Now, that happens, as I say, in all subjects. We had evidence 
that the actual grades of men who repeated Physics, a general course 
in Physics, in colleges, essentially a repetition of what they did in 
school—these men were getting actually no better grades than men 
who were taking Physics as a fresh experience with no basis at all in 
college. 


Now, on the other side, of course, it should be said that to a 
great many men with rather poorer school background the general 
education courses in college in the same subject may be a new experi- 
ence. I have heard from many people that the general education 
courses at a university like Harvard are exciting and new experiences 
universally to high school students and not so universally perhaps to 
preparatory school students, which simply means again that this is a 
relative question to be decided by not only faculties in general rules, 
but by advisors. The only general rule you can follow is that in every 
individual case advise a student never to repeat the same intellectual 
experience unless you are sure it will be a challenge on a higher 
level. 


Memser: It seems to me that this matter of superior student 
is also somewhat relative, or the definition thereof, and I wonder if 
you can help us with a further definition. For example, are you think- 
ing of a boy or a girl with an IQ of 140 or 120? Are you thinking 
of a youngster who would have American Council scores—an “L” of 


75 and a “Q” of 75 or 90? 


The thing that points it up in my mind is this example that 
probably isn’t uncommon. Two years ago we had a boy who 
graduated from an elementary school as valedictorian of his class, 
called by that school a gifted student. He had an unsuccessful 
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experience with us in his freshman year. I point that out merely to say 
that there seems to be a lot of relativity and lack of clarification as 
to just what we mean by a specially gifted or superior student. 

Moperator Cornoc: Is any member of the panel prepared to 
define what we mean by an able student? 

DEAN GEEN: I can tell you about the three groups that we have 
had. Their verbal aptitude scores in terms of College Board scores, 
have usually been in the 600’s, 600’s up. That is true of the 
mathematical also, I think. I can’t answer in terms of ACE scores 
or of the IQ scores. 

Mr. Meister: I can speak of the fifty early admissions in our 
school in terms of their IQ’s, although I must hasten to add that 
these measures were not obtained by our school, but came up with the 
records of these children from the lower schools. The IQ hovers 
around 145 or 150; similarly with about 55 youngsters we now have 
that are engaged in the Advanced Credit study. 

I am very glad that you raised that question because that is 
what I meant in my opening statement this afternoon, that these very 
able children might succeed in anything anywhere and almost under 
any circumstances, and the guidance that we need in better school— 
college articulation is to develop studies that will determine the critical 
point. I have often wondered whether there isn’t a point in level of 
ability where if you try too much acceleration you will get social 
imbalance. 

Mr. GitBert: Dr. Cornog, you may be interested in knowing 
that when the Pennsylvania group of teachers of gifted children got 
together to form their organization this last year, they tried to 
answer that question by saying that to them gifted children were those 


with an IQ above 135. 

MeEmBER: I am all for these experiments because if we can 
learn something from them we should. I may want to ask a few silly 
questions to keep this thing from getting too intellectual. 

You spent a lot of time on the panel on the matter of compressing 
and stretching. First of all, the panel has not said much about to 
what end. The only end you have mentioned is that you might get 
ready for professional school earlier. One could ask the silly question 
or say that these better minds, as far as the type of school work that 
we promote for them (by people sometimes not as able as they are), 
might very well rest their minds until their professional time. 


For instance, I will just give you two little illustrations. I 
remember one man went through the four years resting his mind and 
was about at the bottom of his class, but then led his class in medicine. 
I also recently read a biography of one of the outstanding generals 
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of the Civil War, and I can determine he spent much of his time at 
West Point resting his mind and loafing after he got out. 


It would be interesting if at Lawrenceville they could take some 
very able people and say: ‘““We have admitted you to Lawrenceville 
to go along with this. Now, we aren’t going to really impose much 
on you by the staff, but you are to be here four years and live and 
learn all you can.” We might go on to Princeton and do the same 
thing and then compare those people with these that you are working 
on so vigorously, say, when they are forty-five years old. 

I am glad that I wasn’t a brilliant student just at this time 
because I might be worked on too much. But, nevertheless, you do 
have to think about it. 

I want to make one other point as a high school principal. 
Another thing that you seem to direct your attention to today is that 
you talk of compressing and stretching the mind intellectually and yet 
some of the best stretching I have seen has been done at the senior 
year when not in the classroom and not in anything you could give 
marks on, but where the opportunities were provided for real leader- 
ship experience and development which might be leading to some 
end that is needed in this country. 

DEAN GEEN: May I answer that? I think that the impression 
that the speaker gave was that we stand with whips working these 
people over. That is very far from the case. These individuals are 
ones who work themselves over. We give them the opportunity and 
they are the ones who take those opportunities. I might say that in 
my experience it has been a great interest to me to see how our Ford 
students have poured out to all of the activities and to all of the 
opportunities that are extracurricular in character. We don’t stand 
over them with whips. They are the ones who urge themselves and 
take advantage of every opportunity for independent work; and that 
capacity is dulled sometimes by this measure of ease and relaxation. 

Memser: Early in the afternoon Mr. Meister said something 
which he came back to that gave me a very strange idea, maybe a 
suggestion to the Ford Foundation. What he said was: Have we got 
really a sample? Are we learning anything from this study when we 
have only % of 1% going into college early? 


My thought is—and it relates itself in part to other things that 
have been said—maybe there should be a fourth study, a group of 
juniors in high school, even sophomores, who have demonstrated in 
that early level of their secondary education unusual social ability, 
unusual ability to adapt to the college situation—not the gifted 
intellectual student, but maybe the gifted other type of student. 


Are all of the people who are successful and important American 
leaders Phi Beta Kappa? 
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Moperator Cornoc: One of the blessings of being a moderator 
is that you can dodge every question. 

I pass your question, sir, to any member of the panel who would 
like to answer it. 

Mr. Harsison: I will try that one. They tell the story of 
Woodrow Wilson at my institution some years ago showing a parent 
around, and the parent said, “Mr. Wilson, how many students do 
you have here?” He replied, “Oh, about 10%.” 

I feel very sympathetic with this point of view. I was immensely 
interested in extracurricular activity when I was an undergraduate 
and spent untold amounts of time on it, and I see my own students 
doing that. On the other hand, a discussion like this I think has a 
danger of losing its bearings. I mean by that if we cannot make a 
case for stretching (and I use that word advisedly) our best students 
to their limit, we ought not to be in education. 


We are dealing primarily with the mind, however much we 
want to talk about the other as balance. And I am the first person to 
say that it should be in terms of balance. ‘The Andover report has a 
good deal to say, as some of you know who have thumbed through it, 
that emotional maturity and social experience should always go with 
the intellectual ability in any decision to accelerate. The two should 
be two sides of the same thing. 


But there is no use to talk about the problem at all unless we 
grant, as Whitehead’s statement on our cover suggests, that the 
nation which does not value trained intelligence is lost. What we are 
doing actually is wasting some of our best education on the secondary 
level in this country, because it does not carry over into college. Some 
of our finest schools, both public and private, are sending graduates 
to colleges and universities where they lose their intellectual momen- 
tum, their interest, where they taper off. 


This experiment that you suggest, sir, is being tried every day at 
Lawrenceville and Princeton and many other places—giving them a 
free ticket to do what they like, and very few of the leaders of our 
country are necessarily Phi Beta Kappa. I would say that very many 
of the leaders of our country, however, in terms of their education 
have been stretched in one way or another at every point of their 
career and unless we are watching for that, I don’t think we can 
justify what we are doing hour after hour in the classroom. 


Moperator Cornoc: I understand that they have stretched 
Winston Churchill’s training in English over three years. 


Mempeer: I have been teaching for forty years, and we have 
always had a few boys in the senior class who were below sixteen. 
Therefore, this acceleration, if you want to call it that, has not been 
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so new and I think probably where they accelerated was in the first 
four years of grammar school. They must have skipped the grades 
when they were young. 

Moperator Cornoc: We make no claims for novelty in the 
Advanced Credit study because it was the common practice forty or 
fifty years ago for people from good secondary schools to go into 
college at the sophomore level and sometimes beyond that. But we 
are just thinking about the possibility of doing something to get back 
to that kind of acceleration. 

Memser: I meant that it could be done in the first four years 
of primary school where it is undoubtedly easy with a fellow who can 
learn to read in less than four years. 

Moperator Cornoc: The one hiatus on this panel program is 
the Ford Foundation project in the Portland public schools where 
they have addressed themselves to the education of the gifted at the 
elementary school level but Portland, Oregon is so far away and the 
Middle States Association’s expense of bringing Portlanders here 
would be great. 

Are there any other questions to be addressed to the panel? 


Memser: I should like to know if there is any grace allowed 
for the gifted student to develop the talents which may lie outside 
of the regular organized academic study. Isn’t there danger if we 
compress too much that we will stifle what might be the real genius 
of the exceptional student? 

MoperATOR Cornoc: You are afraid, then, that if we put them 
into a compressed academic lock step that there won’t be a possibility 
of their free expression in music and art and that sort of thing? 

MemBER: ‘That was in my mind, yes. 

MoperATor Cornoc: Would any member of the panel like to 
answer that? 

Mr. MelstErR: It seems to be implicit in many of these ques- 
tions—the idea that there is a negative correlation between intellectual 
ability and social adjustment. I think every study that has been 
published would indicate that there is a positive correlation and a 
substantial one. Furthermore, the experience that we have with the 
very able children is that they do not slight their leadership ability 
in the fields of art and music, the humanities and public service to 
the school and community. Experience is entirely opposite to the 
impression or implication of this comment. 

Dean GEEN: I should like to say that our experience has 
substantiated what Mr. Meister has said. Most of our Ford students 
are gifted in many directions. I went the other evening to a chamber 
music group which was composed almost entirely of the Ford students. 
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Many of them have been their class leaders and have been leaders in 
athletic programs as well. 


Memser: Was Thoreau being mentally stretched while he was 
at Walden Pond? Is there such a thing as a little reflective thought 
and time for reflective thought instead of an endless treadmill which is 
supposed to develop something? 

MoperATor Cornoc: Will any member of the panel defend 
the treadmill? Will any member of the panel attack Thoreau? 


DEAN GEEN: Well, I don’t think that the college program is a 
treadmill in the first place. We know that it has riches that are 
reflected in character and I would say that Thoreau certainly was 
being stretched, if I can address myself to that question, and that 
these students are being stretched, but not by any kind of treadmill 
process. They are doing it themselves at their own pace and at their 
own will, 


Mr. Meister: At that point I don’t want to attack Thoreau, 
but I think it should be said that there are other means of reflective 
thinking that achieve the same goals that Thoreau did. And it might 
go on in an apartment house just as readily. 

MeEmBER: I am very much interested in the gifted child in these 
studies and it seems to me as I have been listening that it comes down 
more and more to this question of the correlation and cooperation and 
integration of the school people and the college people, both to avoid 
duplication and make the best possible arrangement for each gifted 
child. What is being done outside of these few colleges and schools? 
Is anything being set up that other schools may profit by and take 
part in? 

Moperator Cornoc: Would the panel like to have a chance 
at that before I answer it? I don’t know whether this is really an 
answer or not, but I will speak just of the Advanced Credit Study. 
We are planning in connection with our examination and our examin- 
ing committees a number of teacher conferences by which we hope 
to get together school and college teachers—in the schools especially 
those teachers who have been doing this intensive work or teachers 
who plan to do it in the next year. 


As far as its broad application goes, if this plan is as well 
received as seems to be in our small group, there will be some necessity 
for a system of national examinations, advanced credit examinations, 
and these examinations largely will be of the essay type very likely. 
We are planning largely essay-type questions, and that will necessitate 
the bringing together of reader groups which may provide a kind of 
association which once obtained in the old College Board exami- 
nations, so there will be some kind of teacher relationship. 
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We agree entirely that this kind of thing cannot go on just by 
publishing a book or definition of standards and saying “Here it is,” 
to the teachers in the secondary schools—“you take it and do what you 
can with it.” 


We have had a long experience in this study of ours with the 
many benefits deriving from the close association of school and college 
teachers, and we think that one of the great deficiencies in American 
education in its structure from a professional point of view is that we 
have meetings like this, have an association of this sort, but in a few 
days of meeting together and having these blessed panel discussions 
we don’t really get down to a relationship of the familiar, intimate 
sort that we ought to have of school and college teachers. 

So that is the possibility in our plan. I think the Andover group 
has a similar experience of benefits of having that mutual confidence 
and trust spread. 


Memser: Of the three plans, which has been most effective in 
the light of experience of the pupils or the students? 


MoperAToR Cornoc: Well, there hasn’t been any evidence 
from the other two plans as yet, as far as I know. The Early 
Admission program has gone far enough for us to make some judg- 
ment, but the Andover plan and ours have just gotten under way so 
we don’t know what the effect is going to be upon the students. We 
can guess about it, but we would rather not until we see what the 
total impact is and what the results are when we have this extra year 
of experiment. 

Memser: Are there any statistics on students either from 
second or third year high school, or any of the other studies, who 
were offered this opportunity and turned it down? 

MoperaATor Cornoc: I don’t know. 

Do any of you one the panel know any statistics on that? 

Mr. Meister: We did have about a dozen who were offered 
the opportunity and turned it down and finished their four years, but 
it is a bit early to see what the effects were. 

Memser: Can you give us some of the reasons why they turned 
it down? 

Mr. Meister: In most cases the parents were concerned about 
the age of the youngster and didn’t want to send them away from 
home, as I recall it. 

Memser: If I may ask one more question: Were they them- 
selves indifferent or eager for it, and did they resent their parents 
doing that? I am trying to get at the individual student. 

Mr. Meister: There were all kinds. Some of the fifty that 
did go overcame despite the opposition of the parents because they 
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were so eager, but among the dozen or so they were rather neutral 
and perhaps immature in their outlook. Perhaps that was a good thing 
because they didn’t put up a fight. 

MEMBER: May I ask a question relative to this relationship of 
secondary school people and the college people? Is any member of 
the panel able to tell us any city or any state where meetings of 
college and secondary school teachers are taking place and resulting 
in a better understanding of the problems confronting both groups, 
and the working out on a state or city level of a practical program 
that would draw the admission of the student of the gifted type? 


Mr. Taytor: I don’t know of any instance that would apply 
to city or state, but at Lawrenceville for the past few years we have 
had occasional conferences held by invitation of college people who 
come to the school for a day and a half and sit and discuss their 
problems with the school men. And these have been very profitable. 
We have tried to have one in each of the major fields of study and 
we still have one or two to go. 

I have no doubt other independent schools have done similar 
things, but I am not informed. This is all on a small scale and would 
affect one school and college teachers from three or four institutions 
to which the school boys largely went, but at least we are doing what 
we can along that line on a very small scale. 


MEMBER: You were asking about the possibility of having 
some data on experimentation of this kind. This doesn’t belong to 
this area, but I think in Kansas City there is a college called Rock- 
hurst College that does that and the parochial schools still have that 
system. I think it was at one time common to all the schools in 
Kansas that they graduated the elementary school children after 
seven years. At Rockhurst College they used this experimentation 
and they are still continuing it. It has been running now for ten or 
twelve years, where the student finishes at the end of seven years of 
elementary school; then the brighter students are able to complete 
high school in three years and go on to college and very satisfactorily 
adjust themselves. And some are able to finish college in three years 
and some in four years. 

Menmgser: [I have been waiting for this discussion to come down 
off its high plane, so I might ask a trivial question, and I waited in 
vain. I would like to ask my question anyhow if I may. 


One statement in the reports of the committees in the Advanced 
Credit study indicates that those students who take the advanced 
credit examination are likely to be required to make a “B” on that 
examination in order to get college credit. Some of our seniors who 
are interested in this program find that difficult to swallow since 
some of their friends and neighbors who preceded them to college by 
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a year might well take that same examination and get six semester 
hours with a “D” whereas they are required to get a “B” for six 
semester hours. 


I wonder how much discussion has taken place in regard to that 
rather minute point, where the college practices in that area are 
likely to be uniform or whether there will be some variance. 

Mr. MacIntosuH: That point has been discussed at some 
considerable length. I don’t think there will be any uniformity about 
it. It seems to me at the present time it is going to lie in the hands 
of each individual college, but we are very well aware of the fact 
that situation may arise. 


Memser: In answer to that question is there anything being 
done—I was surprised because I thought some of our leaders were 
here—but many things are being done. The State of New Jersey 
has had an articulation committee for six years and they are getting 
the secondary school teachers and the college teachers together. They 
have a visitation program and are doing many things. And I under- 
stand that Pennsylvania is doing the same thing, and also New 
York—those three states. 

MemBer: On the same idea, just two weeks ago here in 
Atlantic City there was a meeting of the representatives of the New 
Jersey Association of Colleges and Universities and the Association 
of Secondary School Principals. That was a sort of preliminary 
meeting with the plan of having a fuller discussion next year. That 
is associated with this inter-visitation program also. 

Moperator Cornoc: Thank you very much for those pieces of 
information. 

Any other questions? 

MEMBER: We are anxious for these answers in education, and 
my question is to Dean Geen. I detect a note both on the panel and 
in the audience at some point of saying “this is it” and I think really 
the experiments are set up to say “is this it?” 

Dean Geen, how long is it going to take in this Early Admission 
study to come out with some definitive conclusions as to whether this 
is a good thing in American education for the gifted children, and 
what are some of the criteria to be employed other than the grades of 
the students and their adjustment at the undergraduate level ? 

DEAN GEEN: I would be perfectly willing to say at this moment 
that it is a good thing for American education. My criterion would 
be in every case the happiness of the individual student. 

Memser: May I continue that for just a moment? Does the 
plan of the study look forward to following these youngsters after 
they get out of college? 
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DEAN GEEN: Are you asking whether they are going to follow 
this student? This I am unable to answer. We would try to follow 
them as alumni of the college and we would follow them, but nation- 
wide I can’t answer that question. 

MeEmBER: I would like to hazard a guess if I directed this 
question to Mr. Taylor or Mr. Harbison that their answers would 
be no; that is, my guess is that their school would not attempt to 
meet this problem in the way that the Early Admission to College has 
attempted to meet it. My guess is that they will hold on to their 
students through the senior year and work on the enrichment idea. 
If I am correct on that, I wonder if that shouldn’t be somewhat of a 
challenge to our public schools. 


Moperator CornoG: Would the members representing the 
Andover study answer no or yes? 

How do you feel about early admission at Princeton? 

Mr. Harstson: Princeton turned down the opportunity to try 
fifty or so of these students. I am not sure I know all the reasons 
because I wasn’t in on the decision, but I do know it is a strong 
feeling, with which I am only in partial agreement personally, among 
my colleagues that the enrichment solution is the better. That 
assumes that our pattern of four years of high school and four years 
of college is a good one. We should take our able students along that 
road of eight years and the abler ones by the time their eight years are 
up should be in practice on about first year graduate level. This is 
the argument. 

I confess it is a very attractive argument because if you have 
institutions whose communities or whose constituencies are interested 
enough in keeping them up to a level where that enrichment is 
possible—and there are a great many communities who can’t quite 
do that in terms of resources—then the thing to do is to use those 
resources to build as best and as fine an educational system as you can 
to give your ablest students an opportunity at every turn. 

I confess that in talking to students, however, it looks somewhat 
differently to me. The student of today knows that shortly after 
college he is going to spend two years in the Armed Services, possibly 
three if he accepts the challenge to go in for Officer’s Candidate 
Training, and then go on to a professional career. He has a pretty 
long road ahead of him, and I think sometimes college administrators 
are not quite facing that. They are apt to say “this program of ours 
is very good” and it is, and they should believe in it, but I think 
perhaps they believe in it to the extent that they don’t see it in the 
setting of the student’s whole ten years, twelve years perhaps, before 
he becomes a producing member of a profession. 
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To sum up, I would say probably the answer of our kind of 
institution would be no to acceleration. It hasn’t yet come to a vote 
in any of the university faculties. I know that in the case of Yale and 
Harvard there are strong elements in the administration in favor of 
cffering this seven year alternative. There are a few elements in our 
faculty too. How it will come out I don’t know that anyone knows. 

Mr. MEtster: May I ask your permission to put this question 
to your audience of several hundred college graduates? How many 
here did the eight years of high school and college in less than eight 
years? 

(Those in question raised their hands.) 

Mr. Meister: I should say a very small minority. (About 
twenty-five). 

Moperator Cornoc: Are there any other questions to be 
addressed to the panel at this point? 

Mempser: I wonder if Mr. Meister would care to comment on 
this question. Would he feel all these difficulties we have been dis- 
cussing would be eliminated if he were in his high school for three 
years and in a very large school system to have certain schools 
assigned to this compression program? 

Mr. Metster: No, I don’t think I would favor that, because 
I believe that there is no necessary dichotomy between acceleration and 
enrichment. We pit them one against the other. The fact of the 
matter is that you get both every time and we feel with the full four- 
year program under the conditions that the adolescent presents that 
a very intensive enrichment program can be developed—what we 
have referred to here as compression without the early admission. I 
think the latter program offers more advantage. 

Memser: I am merely a college professor and somewhat lost 
in this educational atmosphere. The question that is on my mind is 
this: Don’t many high schools have advanced sections for bright 
students? I know that in colleges frequently in English and History 
and other groups there are sections where you have your brighter 
students where you can use them and enrich them. That hasn’t 
occurred in this and it bothered me a bit. 

The other thing that bothered me was, sitting here, I read that 
Mrs. Emerson says that she knows that Thoreau, whatever he was 
doing, was never too many miles from her kitchen table. 

Moperator Cornoc: I think I shall always remember this 
afternoon for Thoreau if for nothing else. 

Are there any other comments on the sage of Walden Pond or 
any other matter? If not, let me on behalf of the panel express our 
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appreciation for your patience and your kind attention. I will now 
turn the program back to President Shafer. 

PRESIDENT SHAFER: On behalf of all of us, I simply want to 
thank Mr. Cornog and the panel for the very fine job they have done. 
I think they will remember the afternoon for Thoreau and we will 
remember it for them. 
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DINNER SESSION 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


Henry T. HEAtp, Chancellor, New York University 


There is probably no one in this audience who would disagree 
with the statement that the continued growth of our American edu- 
cational system, in quality and influence, is vital to the welfare of 
this country and the rest of the world. 


In fact, I take it that the Middle States Association and most 
other educational associations are organized and conducted to en- 
courage such progress. 

At the same time it should be noted that progress in educational 
theory and practice, as in most other fields of human endeavor, comes 
about through honest differences of opinion, honestly stated, through 
an interchange of ideas, and through a gradual synthesis that deter- 
mines truth for our time and our place in the perspective of history. 

This is an over-simplified way of stating the thesis of my 
remarks tonight: that out of diversity—in ideas, in organizations, 
and in people—comes a unity that benefits each generation anew in 
solving its own problems and in making its own contribution to our 
democratic way of life. 


My remarks are prompted by the diversity of interests and 
institutions represented in the sessions here today and tomorrow. It 
was the very character of this meeting, the diversity and variety of 
its constituents and their objectives that led to my topic. 


How did education become so diverse? What are the pitfalls of 
diversity? What are its values? And how best can they be achieved ? 
These are the questions I want briefly to discuss this evening. 

Most of the early American colleges were established, financed, 
and operated by religious groups. Their job was to provide the young 
republic with clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and teachers. Bolstered 
by an aristocratic tradition, they were, in general, places of educa- 
tion for the early American aristocracy. 


But for a growing, dynamic new nation, this was not enough. 
There was a demand for educated merchants, manufacturers, archi- 
tects, engineers. State universities, independent colleges, and non- 
denominational institutions sprang up. Engineering colleges were 
established. Urban universities grew in the wake of rapid indus- 
trialization and the spectacular growth of our cities, and the junior 
colleges began to take their place. 

Education reshaped itself in response to the great influences of 
a new frontier, the breakdown of aristocratic traditions and cus- 
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toms, accelerated trade and commerce, the growth of vigorous in- 
dividualism, and the rise of a whole new set of national and inter- 
national problems. 

The number of influences coming into play grew in proportion 
to immigration, geographical expansion, political change, and eco- 
nomic development. In the last 50 years, two world wars, a de- 
pression, and a world-wide ideological conflict have exerted their 
pressures on the pattern of educational development. 

Now there is an assortment of institutions as varied as our 
national interests, as diverse as our philosophies, as different as our 
people. 

There are institutions of all types and sizes: large and small, 
urban and rural, private and public, Catholic, Protestant, and non- 
denominational; colleges for men and colleges for women, liberal 
arts colleges and institutes of technology. 

Is it any wonder educators can’t always agree on what is best 
for education generally? Of course not. Nor is it desirable that 
they do. 

It is a healthy thing for the country that they don’t agree. In 
the diversity of origin, of control and support, of purpose, of size 
and resources, they check and balance each other, much as the 
branches of our federal government do, much as the various political 
philosophies of our nation do. 

Education keeps mindful of minority views. It learns to com- 
promise. We reject the deadening results of conformity. Truth is 
arrived at in the open market of competitive ideas. Society is the 
beneficiary of the competition among educational institutions for 
students, for prestige, for financial support. 

This is as true of individual institutions as it is for education in 
general. I would be greatly concerned if some of the faculty mem- 
bers of New York University did not hold vastly divergent views 
on important questions. (I assure you I have no cause for concern 
on this score.) 

Now, while education is diverse in many ways, it shares many 
common concerns. If, as President J. L. Morrill of the University 
of Minnesota says, education has become an instrument of national 
policy, we as educators share grave responsibilities which far trans- 
cend the welfare of our individual institutions, important as they 
may be. 


We share a common responsibility to youth, to society, and 
to the national welfare. 

We share a common responsibility in the building of public 
confidence in the methods, objectives, and personnel of education. 
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We share a common responsibility to repel the forces which 
create fear and suspicion and distrust, that weaken our established 
institutions of government, education, and religion, and that threaten 
our nation. 


These ends cannot be achieved by throwing stones at one an- 
other. I deplore the occasional attempts to create cleavage between 
the public schools and the private schools, or between the private 
colleges and the public institutions. Attempts to strengthen one 
type of education at the expense of another will surely result in 
disaster to both. 


The American people are basically committed to the extension 
and improvement of educational opportunity at all levels. This 
commitment must constantly be nurtured and encouraged. Every 
educational resource needs to be utilized and developed if education 
is to meet its responsibilities in the years ahead. 

Our diversity is a source of strength, but it can also be a 
source of weakness—even of danger. I should like to cite three 
current examples: 


First, the quarrel over veterans’ legislation. 


The Congress enacted a law to aid veterans of the Korean war 
in obtaining an education. It provides, unlike the first GI bill, for 
direct payment to the veteran, leaving to him the choice of institution 
and making him responsible for paying his tuition and fees. The 
arrangement is between him and the federal government. The 
institution treats him just as it does any other student. 


This was a relatively simple law, and the principle was, I think, 
sound. But it has almost created a pitched battle in higher edu- 
cation. Some educators have argued that the law unduly encourages 
enrollment in low-tuition colleges. As a result, the next Congress 
will be asked to consider an amendment that, in the case of an un- 
married veteran now receiving $110 a month, would channel $30 
of this amount to the institution to apply to the veteran’s tuition, if 
any, but to be paid to the institution in any case. 


Such a provision would take money away from the veteran en- 
rolled in low-tuition or free-tuition institutions. I doubt that it 
would particularly benefit the privately supported institutions whose 
tuitions are higher than $30 a month. But some educators favor 
the amendment because they see in it a gain for their own institu- 
tions. I am afraid that they have been thinking of their own welfare, 
not that of the veteran. And it was the veteran, not the institutions, 
that the legislation was intended to aid. 


It seems to me that the only sound practical solution, both 
morally and politically, is to let the legislation stand as it is. At- 
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tempts to amend the bill along the present lines are not likely to 
reflect much credit on education. 


A second example is college athletics. 


The American people have come to expect colleges to provide 
public entertainment. Everyone wants a winner; and to get one, 
each college has to outdo its neighbor. Athletic officials are egged 
on by sports writers, by students, and by alumni who believe nothing 
is so important as a winning team. 


Some institutions give in to this pressure and engage in ques- 
tionable practices in recruiting and subsidizing players. The public 
doesn’t need a sixth sense to know that more than a few college 
administrators, faculty, and trustees have, at least tacitly, condoned 
some pretty severe abuses. After a while they begin to lose confidence 
in other parts of the educational structure. 

It is easy to blame the fans, the alumni, the sports writers, and 
the gamblers. Each of them is more or less to blame. But only the 
educational institutions themselves can do something really construc- 
tive about the abuses. Many are revising and improving their pro- 
grams and eliminating conditions that bring about distrust. ‘These 
sincere efforts should be encouraged in every quarter. 

The third current danger I want to refer to is communism. 


I think we all agree by now that, despite the idealistic ring of 
some of their phrases and the stirring titles they give to their causes, 
communists have utterly no interest in freedom or truth; that, in fact, 
their aim is to crush freedom and suppress truth. 


We will agree, too, I think, that a person who faithfully follows 
the party line can be neither free nor honest, with himself or any- 
one. If we defend a communist, we do not defend freedom, nor 
further the fight for truth, nor preserve our universities and colleges 
for their pursuit of truth. Indeed, we defend the enemy of all these 
things. 

I do not intend here to review the history of alleged communism 
in American education. Nor do I want to prolong the argument 
about the use and abuse of the Fifth Amendment. What I want to 
suggest is that educators so conduct themselves that the public will 
not misunderstand their aims and purposes and begin to lump them 
with the irresponsible elements of national life today. 

Each institution, influenced inevitably by the diversities about 
which I have been speaking, must work out its own problem and 
arrive at a set of informed and sensible conclusions. In the process, 
it is to be hoped that the various answers will not be so unlike that 
the people will find reason to lose confidence in education. 


Now, in all of these things—veterans’ legislation, college ath- 
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letics, the issue of communism, and other educational matters which 
tend to become controversial—there is room for difference of opinion. 
There is, by virtue of the diversity of size, location, type, and tra- 
ditions of our institutions, every reason for difference of opinion. 


But when there are quarrels over selfish interests, when there 
is reason to suspect illegal, immoral, or unreasonable conduct, when 
faculties and administrators undercut one another, when one insti- 
tution’s officers take a kind of sadistic satisfaction in the misfortunes 
that befall their colleagues elsewhere—then the cause of education 
is not served. 


The vast public that supports us all does not make fine dis- 
tinctions in arriving at its opinion of education. In the public mind, 
the faults of one tend to be the faults of all; the good each does 
tends to help us all. When we try to live in isolation, in education 
as in world affairs, we neither understand our total problem nor 
contribute anything to its solution. 

We need to remember that, although we may vary, we all 


believe in a few basic concepts which underlie all education in 
America. 


First, we are concerned with imparting knowledge, with teach- 
ing, with the education of an enlightened citizenry in the framework 
of a democracy. Just as medicine is not for the doctor but for the 
patient, so is teaching not for the teacher, or his institution, but for 
the student. He is our main interest ; his welfare is our major concern, 


Our second common objective is to broaden knowledge. The 
discovery and interpretation of new information is essential to the 
ongoing program of education and to the welfare of the nation. 

Our third objective is to serve humanity—over and above the 
normal processes we think of in the terms “education” and “research.” 
We are dedicated not only to the preservation of civilization but to 
its advancement. 

Inherent in these three objectives is the preservation and pro- 
tection of freedom, without which none of them can be accomplished. 
Freedom cannot be watered down through reservations and ground 
rules and classifications. It is for everybody or it is for nobody. 

The most essential element of freedom is diversity. In education, 
that means freedom to think, to speak, to act as befits a given set 
of circumstances, at a given time, in a given location. 

The need for diversity in education is no less imperative now 
than it ever has been. But we need tolerance without condescension, 
cooperation without coercion, and sympathy without selfishness. 


We can be thankful for the historical opportunity that has made 
possible our diversity. We reflect our society because individuals 
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are different and this is a diverse country. We are subject to 
diverse pressures, but we can take comfort in that, too, since they 
tend to neutralize one another. 


With mutual confidence in the motives and abilities of those 
who seek to further the cause of education, we can be united in a 
more vital and worthwhile sense than would ever be possible under 
one stifling set of rigid and inflexible principles and rules. 

Reason and logic point the way to unity out of diversity because 
reasonable men have always found ways to follow their individual 
consciences while helping one another. In the community of edu- 
cation, all voices must be heard and all institutions must be allowed 
to do their jobs as they see fit, provided they pursue their purposes 
with integrity and seek constantly to improve the quality of their 
performance. 


Over and beyond our differences of opinion and diversity of 
methods and objectives, there are some common goals whose realiza- 
tion is essential to the welfare of the country and to which each 
successive generation must devote its best effort. Only through this 
process can we achieve unity from diversity. 





| 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware ..... (1921) | Newark ........+++++++| John A. Perkins 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
American University ...(1928; 1951) | Washington 16 ........ Hurst Robins Anderson 
Catholic University of America ....| Washington 17 ......... Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart 
(1921; 1947) 
Dunbarton College of the Holy Washington 7 .........- Sister M. Mildred Dolores 
CTOGN Sieneoresacins (1940; 1952) 
George Washington University ....| Washington 6 .......... Cloyd Heck Marvin 
(1921) 
Georgetown University (1922; 1951) | Washington 7 ......... V. Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S. J. 
Howard University .......... (1921) | Washington 1 ......... Mordecai W. Johnson 
Miner Teachers College ...... (1944) | Washington 1 ......... Matthew J. Whitehead 
Trinity College ........ (1921; 1950) | Washington ........... Sister Mary Patrick 
Washington Missionary College ....| Washington 12 ......... William H. Shephard 
(1942; 1950) 
Wilson Teachers College (1943; 1953) | Washington 9 ......... Walter E. Hager 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland..| Baltimore 10 .......... Sister Margaret Mary, S.S.N.D. 
(1925; 1950) 
Goucher College ............. (1921) | Towson ......e+eeeeeee 
Baltimore 4 ...........- Otto F. Kraushaar 
Hood College ......... (1922; 1953) | Frederick ...........++- Andrew G. Truxal 
Johns Hopkins University ....(1921) | Baltimore 18 .......... Lowell J. Reed 
EAE GE aenccdecceeees (1931) | Baltimore 10 .......... Rev. Thomas J. Murray 
Maryland State College ...... (1921) | Princess Anne ......... John T. Williams 
Morgan State College ........ (1925) | Baltimore 12 .......... Martin D. Jenkins 
Mt. St. Agnes College .. (1937; 1949) | Baltimore 9 ........... Sister Mary Cleophas Costello, 
R.S.M. 
Mount St. Mary’s College .......... Emmitsburg .........++ V. Rev. John J. Sheridan 
(1922; 1953) ’ 
St. John’s College ..... (1923; 1953) | Annapolis .........+4.- Richard D. Weigle 
St. Joseph College ............ (1927) | Emmitsburg ............ Sister Mary Agnes Barry 
St. Mary’s Seminary and University. | Baltimore ........... .. | Rev. Lloyd P. McDonald, S.S. 
(1951) 
State Teachers College ...... (1953) | Frostburg .........+.. . | Lillian C. Compton 
State Teachers College ....... (1949) | Towson 4 ..........4. .| Earle T. Hawkins 
United States Naval Academy. (1947) | Annapolis ............. Vice-Admiral Charles Turner Joy 
University of Maryland ...... (1921) | College Park ......... . | Harry Clifton Byrd 
Washington College .... (1925; 1953) | Chestertown ........... Daniel Z. Gibson 
Western Maryland College.......... Westminster ........... Lowell S. Ensor 
(1922; 1953) 
Woodstock College .......... (1944) | Woodstock ............. Rev. Joseph F. Murphy, S.J. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Caldwell College for Women..(1952) | Caldwell .............. Mother M. Joseph, O.P. 
College of St. Elizabeth .(1921; 1953) | Convent Station ....... Sister Hildegarde Marie Mahoney 
Drew Universny ...00.0<c8cc0s- (2932) | WEAGISOH oo oceicciecesiesis Fred G. Holloway 
Fairleigh Dickinson College ........ WREMNEEIOLE oc osc00-605< Peter Sammartino 
(1948; 1951) 
Georgian Court College ...... (1922) | LQKEWGOd ocics.ccccceacce Sister Marie Anna 
New Jersey College for Women ee New Brunswick ........ Margaret T. Corwin 
(1921 
Newark College of Engineering ..... INGWOEE 2 vices cveawnes Robert W. Van Houten 
(1934; 1952) 
State Teachers College ...... (1937) | Mohtelair ...0.ssseces E. DeAlton Partridge 
State Teachers College ....... CPSs) | Brenton 8 c.ciscicesswnsiers Roscoe L. West 
Princeton University ......... (1921) | Princeton ...........00. Harold Willis Dodds 
Rutgers University .......... (1921) | New Brunswick ........ Lewis Webster Jones 
St. Peter’s College ........... (1935) | Jersey City... sccsces James J. Shanahan 
Seton Hall University .. (1932; 1952) | South Orange .......... Rev. Msgr. John L. McNulty 
Stevens Institute of Technology..... FODOMOE 6:6s:06-e.0.:0receceievers Jess H. Davis 
(1927 
Upsala College <..0.6ciccie since (1936) | East Orange ........... Rev. Evald Benjamin Lawson 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College ....0.0000000: (3000) |) Glne@en Gly .cccccceses Paul Dawson Eddy 
Alfred University ...... (T92U> FOSS) | Ae ono ce wisscoacroroenies M. Ellis Drake 
OS 0 SS aaa (1921) | Annandale-on-Hudson ..| James H. Case, Jr. 
Barnard College ...... (1921; 1947) | New York City ........ Millicent C. McIntosh 
Bellarmine College .......... PCC TTT ee Rev. Thomas E. Henneberry, S.J. 
Brooklyn College ............ (1933) | Brooklyn 10 ........... Harry D. Gideonse 
Canisius College ocs.o0is.nesiecs C2920) | Bahale 8) occcsccccccns Rev. Philip E. Dobson, S.J. 
eS er (1921) | New York City ........ Buell G. Gallagher 
Clarkson College of Technology ....| Potsdam ............... William Van Note 
(1927) 
Colgate University ........... (1981) | MROMEE o.oo ecccccccn Everett N. Case 
College of Mt. St. Vincent ...(1921) | New York City 71 ...... Sister Catharine Marie 
College of New Rochelle ..... (1921) | New Rochelle .......... Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley 
College of Saint Rose ..(1928; 1953) | Albany 3 ............. Sister Catherine Francis, C.S.J. 
Columbia University ...(1921; 1947) | New York City 27 ..... Grayson L. Kirk 
ere (1946) | New York City 3 ....... Edwin S. Burdell 
Cornell University .......... CUSDE) PURER oko sicdcccsvene Deane Waldo Malott 
D’Youville College ..... (2900S: 2955) TUR 2 nccccevcccces — Margaret of the Sacred 
eart 
Elmira College ........ CI92Es 2952) TEA ocsciircceeasiseeinss Lewis Eldred 
Fordham University ....(1921; 1951) | New York City 58 ..... Rev. Laurence J. McGinley 
Good Counsel College ........ (1930) | White Plains .......... Mother M. Dolores 
Hamilton College ............ SURES PED ce vicvcecceccas Robert W. McEwen 
Hartwick College ...........- (1949) | Oneonta ............... Miller A. F. Ritchie 
Hobart College (Colleges of the IE ida cencctaihirsieibiaieae Alan Willard Brown 
WEMECRY aiccco<areucis (1921; 1953) 
Biaiatee COvege: occécisiecicecicces (1940) | Hempstead, L. I. ....... John Cranford Adams 
Houghton College ...... (1935; 1953) | Houghton .............. Stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College «.. os ccsccveces (1921) | New York City 21 ...... George N. Shuster 
Bond CONGGe 26 o.cicscisicwesicns (1952) | New Rochelle .......... Brother William H. Barnes 
Meuka College occiciccsiscsicces (1927) | Keuka Park ........... Katherine Gillette Blyley 
Le Moyne College ........... 1953) | Syracuse 3 ............. Rev. William J. Schlaerth, S.J. 
Manhattan College ..... (1921; 1950) | New York City 71 ...... Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C. 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred | Purchase, Harrison ..... Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, 
MMOS ice sinereeromalorore (1926; 1947) R.S.C.]J. 
Maryknoll Teachers College .. (1949) | Maryknoll ............. Mother Mary Joseph Rogers 
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Marymount College .......... (1927) | Tarrytown-on-Hudson ..| Mother M. du Sacre Coeur Smith, 
R.S.H.M. 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College BD: ketsctnsernnanns Sister M. Hubert 
(1951 
Nazareth College ............ (1930) | Rochester 18 .......... Mother M. Helene 
New York University ... (1921; 1950) | New York City 3 ....... Henry Townley Heald 
Niagara University .......... (1922) | Niagara Falls .......... V. Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M. 
Notre Dame College of Staten mo Staten Island 1 ......... Mother Saint Egbert, Acting 
1942 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn ; PE keewesanssaces Harry S. Rogers 
(1927 
Pratt Institute ............... (1950) | Brooklyn 5 ............. Francis H. Horn 
Queens College .............. (1941) | Flushing 67 ............ John J. Theobald 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (1927) | Troy ..............005- Livingston W. Houston 
Russell Sage College ......... ee hs iy rr Lewis A. Froman 
St. Bernadine of Siena College ...... Loudonville ............ V. Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell, 
(1943; 1953) O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure University .......... St. Bonaventure ........ V. Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M. 
(1924; 1953) 
St. John’s University .... (1921; 1952) | Brooklyn 6 ............. V. Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M. 
St. Joseph’s College for Women ..... Brooklyn 5 ............. V. Rev. William T. Dillon 
(1928; 1952) 
St. Lawrence University ...... (1921) | CERTOR) siocicicccieiecicwceiee Eugene Garrett Bewkes 
Sarah Lawrence College ...... (1937) | Bronxville 8 ............ Harold Taylor 
Skidmore College ............ (1925) | Saratoga Springs ....... Henry T. Moore 
State University of New York (1952) | Albany 1 ............... William S. Carlson 
Harpur College .........0s 0 CEUGE) FRNOEE. nccccwvesceses Glenn G. Bartle 
College of Forestry ......... CODE) 1 RPMIIE oo oc ccsecncsacs Hardy L. Shirley 
Downstate Medical Center ..(1952) | Brooklyn 2 ............. Jean A. Curran 
Maritime College .......... (1952) | Fort Schuyler 61, 
New York City ....... Calvin T. Durgin 
Upstate Medical Center ....(1952) | Syracuse ............... William R. Willard 
College for Teachers .. (1938; 1952) | Albany ................ Evan R. Collins 
College for Teachers .. (1948; 1952) | Buffalo ................ Harvey M. Rice 
Teachers College ........... (1952) | Brockport .............. Donald M. Tower 
Teachers College ..... (1948; 1952) | Cortland .............2.. Donnal V. Smith 
Teachers College ........... (1952) | Fredonia ............... Harry Porter 
Teachers College ........... (1952) | Geneseo ...........005. Kenneth Freeman, Acting 
Teachers College ..... (1950; 1952) | New Paltz ............. William J. Haggerty 
Teachers College ..... (1949; 1952) | Oneonta ............... Royal F. Netzer 
Teachers College ..... (1950; 1952) | Oswego ............000- Foster S. Brown 
Teachers College ........... (1952) | Plattsburg .............. Edward E. Redcay, Acting 
Teachers College ........... (1952) | Potsdam ............... Frederick W. Crumb 
Agricultural and Technical Institute | Alfred ................. Paul B. Orvis 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute | Canton ................ Albert E. French 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute | Delhi .................-. Harlond L. Smith 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute | Morrisville ............ Malcolm B. Galbreath 
(1952) 
Institute of Agriculture and COBIEGEE se civiesievcvceneis Ray L. Wheeler 
Home Economics ......... (1952) 
Long Island Agricultural and Farmingdale, L. I. ...... Halsey B. Knapp 
Technical Institute ....... (1952) 
Syracuse University .......... (1921) | Syracuse 10 ............ William Pearson Tolley 
Union University ............ (1921) | Schenectady ............ Carter Davidson 
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United States Merchant Marine Kings Point, L. I. ...... Rear Admiral Gordon McLintock, 
PRETIGUSG «5: sh55 vieiéisrdaleioreia vets (1949) U.S.M.S. 
United States Military Academy ..... WHERE POTE oo. oii. cccescinee Maj. Gen. Frederick A. Irving 
(1949) 
University of Buffalo ......... (E922) | Batlale: 14 o.ncc.cccecicces Thomas R. McConnell 
University of Rochester ...... C1922) | ROenester 3 cc.cccicccscias C. W. de Kiewiet 
Wadent CONCRE oi6 cic ciscie 565.0010. (1921) | Poughkeepsie ........... Sarah Gibson Blanding 
Wagener Lutheran College ....(1936) | Staten Island ........... David M. Delo 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture | Glen Cove, L. I. ........ Rear Adm. Frederick E. Haeberle 
(1950) 
WES CONC iiciieccvisasasious C1921) || RUPOEE o.c:csvernccoaieccisieceieta Louis Jefferson Long 
William Smith College (Colleges of 
the Seneca) ........ C1921 1955) || GSeneVa oicicisiceerorecereeisiee Alan Willard Brown 
Yeshiva University ........... (1948) | New York City 33 ...... Samuel Belkin 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Academy of the New Church .. (1952) | Bryn Athyn ............ George de Charms 
Albright College ....... CU5RE: 2958) | MORGE ccssccssccccvss Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College ............ (1921) | Meadville .............. Louis Tomlinson Benezet 
Alliance College ........ (1938, 1952) | Cambridge Springs ..... Arthur P. Coleman 
Beaver Conese viii. cviccccivcvcces (1946) | Jenkintown ............ Rev. Raymon M. Kistler 
Bryn Mawr College .......... (2921) | Bryn Mawr w.6.6.:0i000:00: Katharine McBride 
Bucknell University ..... (1921; 1951) | Lewisburg ............. Joseph W. Henderson, Acting 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ....| Pittsburgh 13 .......... John C. Warner 
(1921) 
Cedar Crest College ....(1944; 1950) | Allentown ............. Dale H. Moore 
Chestnut Hill College ........ (1930) | Philadelphia 18 ......... Sister Maria Kostka 
College Misericordia ......... Sy CEES evadexsnenen eke Sister Annunciata Merrick, R.S.M. 
Dickinson College ...... (29B2s 90D) | CORMMS oocccccccccccees William Wilcox Edel 
Drexel Institute of Technology ...... Philadelphia 4 .......... James Creese 
(1927; 1953) 
Duquesne University ......... (1935) | Pittsburgh 19 .......08 Rev. V. F. Gallagher 
Elizabethtown College ........ (1948) | Elizabethtown .......... A. C. Baugher 
Franklin and Marshall College ...... IOCAMEE ccc oi oisicseeinesiee Theodore August Distler 
(1921; 1950) 
Gannon College .oc:o 0-00-0000 CRIS | TERIO. oi ciaacccccieiosncioooens Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 
Geneva Collese ..cc cic cccsccacs (1922) | Beaver Falls: ... ......0ssise Charles M. Lee 
Gettysburg College ........... (1921) | Gettyabure ...<...cccceses Walter Consuelo Langsam 
Grove City College .......... COREE) 1 eeeee CO 2. nic cseccse Wier C. Ketler 
Haverford College ...... (1921; 1993) | Maverferd .......0.0000% Gilbert F. White 
Immaculata College .......... (1923) | TmMMACHIALA. 2.662550 00:0 Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent L. Burns 
Juniata College ......... (1922; 1951) | Huntingdon ............ Calvert N. Ellis 
Lafayette College ............ rrr Ralph Cooper Hutchinson 
RN TEE 6 oigciccccsnass (1930) | Philadelphia 41 ........ Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C. 
Lebanon Valley College ..(1922; 1952) | Annville ............... Frederic K. Miller 
Lehigh University ....... (1921, 1947) | Bethlehem ............. Martin D. Whitaker 
Lincoln University ...... (1922, 1953) | Lincoln Univ. P. O. ..... Horace Mann Bond 
Lycoming College ...... (1934; 1950) | Williamsport ........... Rev. John W. Long 
Marywood College ..... (I922s 1954} | Seranten 9 2... ccccsccees Sister M. Eugenia 
Mercyhurst College .......... eee ree Mother M. DeSales Preston 
Moravian College and Theological EE eicctindnd vases Rev. Raymond S. Haupert 
GeMMALY  55.0é:0.0c00 (1922; 1952) 
Mount Mercy College ..(1935; 1951) | Pittsburgh 13 .......... Sister M. Muriel, Acting 
Muhlenberg College .......... (1921) | Allentown ............. J. Conrad Seegers 
Pennsylvania College for Women ... | Pittsburgh 32 ........... Paul R. Anderson 
(1924) 
Pennsylvania State University (1921) | State College ........... Milton S. Eisenhower 
Rosemont College ............ (1930) | Rosemont .............. Mother Mary Chrysostom 
St. Francis College ..... CI9S9 = 1953) TEOPEUO ciesicicsciceciccceissis Rev. Xavier Crowley 
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St. Joseph’s College .......... (1922) | Philadelphia 31 ......... V. Rev. Edward G. Jacklin, S.J. 
St. Vincent College ........... CURES) LEMS ccccccccccccvcss R. Rev. Denis O. Strittmatter, O.S.B. 
Seton Hill College ...... (1921; 1950) | Greensburg ............ Rev. William G. Ryan 
State Teachers College ....... (1950) | Bloomsburg ............ Harvey G. Andruss 
State Teachers College ....... (9958) | CaMBEMR 2... cc cccccces C. Herman Grose 
State Teachers College ....... (1951) | Cheyney ............0.- James Henry Duckrey 
State Teachers College ....... (IDES) CIAPION, civic ccecicveccces Paul G. Chandler 
State Teachers College ....... (1950) | East Stroudsburg ....... Joseph F. Noonan 
State Teachers College ....... (1949) | Edinboro ............... L. H. Van Houten 
State Teachers College ....... (1941) | Indiana: .......00000ss0000 Willis E. Pratt 
State Teachers College ....... (1944) | Kutztown .............. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
State Teachers College ....... (1949) | Lock Haven ............ Richard T. Parsons 
State Teachers College ....... (1942) | Mansfield .............. James G. Morgan 
State Teachers College ....... (1950) | Millersville ............ D. L. Biemesderfer 
State Teachers College .. (1939; 1952) | Shippensburg .......... Harry L. Kriner 
State Teachers College ....... (1943) | Slippery Rock .......... Dale W. Houk 
State Teachers College ....... (1946) | West Chester ........... Charles S. Swope 
Susquehanna University ...... (1930) | Selinsgrove ............ G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College ....(1921; 1947) | Swarthmore ............ Courtney C. Smith 
Temple University ........... (1921) | Philadelphia 22 ......... Robert L. Johnson 
Ne ED ob 0 bkcescnnrcess (1922) | Greenville ............. Fredric B. Irvin 
University of Pennsylvania ......... Philadelphia 4 .......... Gaylord P. Harnwell 

(1921; 1953) 
University of Pittsburgh (1921; 1953) | Pittsburgh 13 ........... R. H. Fitzgerald 
University of Scranton ....... (1927) | Scranton 3 ............. Rev. John J. Long, S.J. 
Ursinus College .............. (1921) | Collegeville ............ Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College .......... COREE PEED seccccccscrccseesve Mother Auerlia 
Villanova University ...(1921; 1950) | Villanova .............. Rev. Francis X. N. McGuire 
Washington & Jefferson College Washington ............ Boyd C. Patterson 
(1921) 

Waynesburg College ......... (1950) | Waynesburg ........... Paul Swain Havens 
Westminster College ...(1921; 1951) | New Wilmington ....... Will W. Orr 
Wilkes College ........ (1937; 1949) | Wilkes-Barre ......... .| Eugene S. Farley 
Wilson College .............. (1922) | Chambersburg ......... Paul Swain Havens 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico... 
(1953) 
College of the Sacred Heart ... (1950) 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico.. 
(1944) 


University of Puerto Rico ....(1946) 





PUERTO RICO 


Ponce 


Santurce 


San German 


Rio Piedras 





Rev. William F. Ferree, S.M. 

Mother Consuelo Herrera, 
R.S.C.J. 

Edward G. Seel 


Jaime Benitez 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED JUNIOR COLLEGES 











COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Bennett Junior College ....... (1938) | Millbrook, N. Y. ....... Miss Courtney Carroll 
Briarcliff Junior College ........... Briarcliff Manor, N. Y..| Mrs. Ordway Tead 
(1944; 1950) 
Canal Zone Junior College ....(1941) | Balboa, C. Z. .......... Roger C. Hackett 
Centenary Junior College .......... Hackettstown, N. J. ....| Edward W. Seay 
(1932; 1952) 
Concordia Collegiate Institute. (1941) | Bronxville, N. Y. ....... Albert E. Meyer 
Pinch Comege occ csiccccscwnecs (1940) | New York City 21 ...... Roland R. De Marco 


Georgetown Visitation Junior College 
(1933; 1951) 

Hershey Junior College. . (1943; 1952) 
Immaculata Junior College 
(1937; 1952) 

Jersey City Junior College .... (1949) 
Keystone Junior College. (1936; 1951) 
Monmouth Junior College .... (1952) 
Montgomery Junior College... (1950) 
Mount Aloysius Junior College 
(1943; 1952) 

Packer Collegiate Institute 
(1932; 1949) 
.. (1939; 1951) 


eeeeeeeee 


St. Charles College .. 


St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary. (1952) 
Wesley Junior College ....... (1950) 





Washington 7, D. C. ... 


OC a ce 
Washington 16, D. C.... 


Tersey City, N. J. oc cca 
Ba Plume, Pa. ~.00csce 
Long Branch, N. J. ..... 
Takoma Park 12, Md.... 
CYOMOR, FA. os sciscisccse 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. ...... 
Catonsville, Md. ....... 


Callicoon, N. Y. ....... 
J ee | 





Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 


V. H. Fenstermacher 
Sister Marie Angele S.P. 


Frank J. McMackin 
Blake Tewksbury 
Edward G. Schlaefer 
Donald E. Deyo 

Sister Mary Anne, R.S.M. 


Paul David Shafer 


Rev. George A. Gleason, 
S.S. 

Rev. Cassian J. Kirk, O.F.M. 

J. Paul Slaybaugh 


LIST OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
January 1, 1954 


Inclusion on the List of Accredited Secondary Schools of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools means that the secondary school has been evaluated using the procedures and materials as directed 
by the Commission on Secondary Schools. Reports of this evaluation are considered by State Advisory Committees 
and by the Commission. The names of schools whose reports have been considered acceptable by the Commission 
are included on the List of Accredited Secondary Schools. 


It is recognized that all phases of the programs of accredited secondary schools are not of uniform quality. It 
is believed by the Commission on Secondary Schools that work done in accredited schools can be accepted without 
question when the objectives of the accrediting school are similar to those of the sending school, or if the ob- 
jectives for the program of the pupil are similar in the sending and receiving schools. Higher institutions accept- 
ing graduates of accredited schools are expected to accept the responsibility for determining whether the quality 
and nature of the graduate’s program is appropriate in terms of the program to be followed in the higher in- 
stitution. 


Schools are accredited according to the procedures of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Information concerning evaluation may be secured from the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or The Commission on Secondary Schools, 3401 Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


(The date of first accreditation follows the name of the school. The city following the name of the school is 
the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Alexis I. duPont Junior-Senior High | Wilmington 6 .......... Thomas W. Howie 
GMO 26tsi2, 3555 oo. crerersioveicieece (1939) | (Kennett Pike) 
Archmere Academy (Boys) ..(1941) | Claymont .............. Rev. Justin E. Diny, O.Praem. 
Caesar Rodney Junior-Senior High |Camden ............... William B. Simpson 
DOHONOE  yaisisiscsiorcveivioimernerterere (1934) 
Claymont Junior-Senior High School. | Claymont .............. Harvey E. Stahl 
(1930) 
Delmar Junior-Senior High School..| Delmar ................ Herman R. Elzey 
(1950) 
Dover Junior-Senior High School...| Dover ................. Morrell L. Vehslage 
(1930) 
Friends School .........ecs00¢ (1928) | Wilmingtown 3 ........ Wilmot R. Jones 
(Alapocas Drive) 
Georgetown Junior-Senior High Georgetown .......... James B. Owen 
CO ere (1934) 
Harrington Junior-Senior High School} Harrington ............ Jacob C. Messner 
(1932) 
Henry C. Conrad High School. (1947) | Wilmington 4 ......... Clarence Wallace Cummings 
(Woodcrest) 
Laurel Junior-Senior High School ...| Laurel ................. Chester T. Dickerson 
(1936) 
Lewes Junior-Senior High School ....| Lewes ............e000. James A. Moore 
(1932) 
Middletown Junior-Senior High Middletown ........... Ellis K. Lecrone 
| eee (1937) 
Milford Junior-Senior High School ..| Milford ............... Ramon C. Cobbs 
(1936) 
Mount Pleasant Junior-Senior High | Wilmington 3 .......... E. Raymond Schwinger 
BENGGE eis sainiolsrciswis cee ciers (1951) 
New Castle—William Penn High New Castle ........... Charles E. Smith 
SCHOOL siisaisidiceviecaveiwnes (1934) 
Newark Junior-Senior High School .. | Newark .............4+ Frederick B. Kutz 
(1928) | (Academy St.) 
Saint Andrew’s School (Boys) . (1936) | Middletown ........... Rev. Walden Pell, 2d 
Salesianum School for Boys ... (1944) | Wilmington 1 .......... Rey. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S. 
(801 West St.) 
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Delaware—District of Columbia 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Sanford Preparatory School ...(1938) | Hockessin ............ ..| Mrs, Ellen Q. Sawin 

Seaford High School ......... CT9S0) | SCAKGE. ocaicsiecccsceows Edward J. Moynihan 
(DuPont Rd.) 

Smyrna—John Bassett Moore Junior-| Smyrna ...........eeee8 George W. Wright 

Senior High School ...... (1928) 

Tower Hill School ........... (1928) | Wilmington 6 .......... Rev. W. Brooke Stabler 
(2813 W. 17th St.) 

Ursuline Academy (Girls) ...(1928) | Wilmington 6 .......... Mother Margaret Mary, O.S.U. 


Wilmington Public High Schools: 


Howard Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 

Pierre S. duPont Junior-Senior High 
School (1936) 
Wilmington High School ... (1928) 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Academy of the Holy Cross (Girls).. 
(1930) 
Academy of Notre Dame (Girls).... 
(1931) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart (Girls) 
(1932) 

Georgetown Visitation Convent School 
RGOIBE cues cewesomenee (1930) 
Gonzaga College High School (Boys) 
(1933) 

Holton-Arms School (Girls) .. (1928) 


Holy Trinity High School (Girls)... 
(1933) 
Immaculata Seminary (Girls) . (1928) 


Maret School (Girls) (1930-33; 1942) 


Mount Vernon Seminary (Girls)..... 
(1928) 
National Cathedral School (Girls) ... 
(1932) 


Saint Albans, The National Cathedral 
School for Boys ......... (1928) 


Saint Anthony High School ... (1938) 


Saint Cecilia’s Academy (Girls) .... 
(1934) 

Saint John’s College High School 
DEED wkeveiennxsueeosbe (1929) 





(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 


Wilmington 2 .ncccccees 

(13th & Poplar Sts.) 

WiHmington 2 ...0ssse0 

(34th & Van Buren Sts.) 

Wilmington 6 .......... 

(Delaware Ave. & 
Monroe St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 8 ......... 
(2935 Upton St., N. 
Washington 2 ......... 
(N. Capitol & K Sts., 
N. E.) 
Washington 10 ....200+ 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 7 .......... 
(1500 35th St., N. W.) 
Washington 1 ......... 
(27 Eye St. N. W.) 
Washington § ..60s6500 
(2125 S St., N. W.) 
Washington 7 .......... 
(36th & O Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ......... 
(4344 Wisconsin St., 
N. W.) 
Washington ........... 
(3000 Cathedral Ave., 
N. W.) 
Washington 7 .......... 
(2100 Foxhall Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ......... 
(Wisconsin Ave. & 
Woodley Rd., N. 
Washington 16 ......... 
(Massachusetts & Wis- 
consin Aves., N. W.) 
Washington 17 ......... 
(12th & Lawrence Sts., 
N. E.) 
Washington 3 .......... 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 
Washington 5 
(1225 Vermont Ave., 
N. W.) 





George A. Johnson 
Samuel P. Maroney 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister M. Fernando, C.S.C. 


Sister Gertrude Saint Edward, 
S.N.D.deN. 


Sister Mary Emily, O.P. 

Sister Mary Leonard Whipple, 
Vis.B.V.M. 

Rev. William F. Troy, S.J. 

Miss Sallie E. Lurton 

Sister Mary Roberta, R.S.M. 


Sister Margaret Agnes, S.D.P. 


Mrs. Margaret Goodwin Williams 


Mrs. Olwen W. Lloyd 


Miss Katharine Lee 


Rev. Charles Samuel Martin 


Sister Cornelia, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Rose Viterbo, C.S.C. 
Brother Dominic Luke, F.S.C. 














District of Columbia—Maryland 91 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Saint Paul’s Academy ........ (1934) | Washington 9 .......... Sister M. Margaret Charles, C.S.C. 
(1421 Vee St., N. W.)... 
Sidwell Friends School, The ..(1928) | Washington 16 ......... Robert S. Lyle 


Washington Public High Schools: 
Anacostia Senior High School (1939) 


Armstrong Technical High School. 
(1929) 


Calvin Coolidge Senior High School 
(1943) 


Capitol Page School (Boys) (1950) 


Francis L. Cardozo Senior High 
School (1932) 


Dunbar Senior High School (1929) 
Eastern Senior High School. . (1929) 


Theodore Roosevelt Senior High 
SEHOGE Ss vcoieiciscensizveomisrsials (1929) 


Western Senior High School. (1929) 
William McKinley Senior High 


SOHOGE laces oararoaaeismers (1929) 
Woodrow Wilson Senior High 

GORGE kcvieravacavucces (1937) 

Woodward School for Boys ... (1928) 


Aberdeen Junior-Senior High School 


(1952) 
Academy of the Holy Names (Girls) 
(1943) 
Annapolis High School ...... (1940) 


Annapolis—Wiley H. Bates High 
BOUBGE. -cowierndiencecuraiewsiee (1953) 
Baltimore Friends School 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore City College (Boys).... 
(1928-34; 1942) 
Baltimore Eastern Senior High 
School (Girls) ........ (1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
EDGR) -‘ocare-crarstolacersyeroraaiats (1928) 


Baltimore Southern Junior-Senior 
High School (1925) 


eeereeereeeee 





(3901 Wisconsin Ave., 
N. W.) 


Washington 20 ......... 
(16th & R Sts., S. E.) 
Washington 1 .......... 
(O St. bet. Ist & 3rd, 
N. W. 
Washington 11 ......... 
(5th & Tuckerman Sts., 
N. W.) 
Washington 25 .... ... 
(Library of Congress) 
Washington 9 .......... 
(13th & Clifton Sts., 
N. *V.) 
Washington 1 .......... 
(1st & N Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 3 ......... 
(17th & E. Capitol Sts.) 
Washington 11 ......... 
(4301 13th at Upshur St., 
N. W.) 
Washington 7 ......... 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 2 ......... 
(2d & T Sts., N. E.) 
Washington 16 ........ 
(Nebraska Ave. & Chesa- 
peake St., N. W.) 
Washington 6 .......... 
(1736 G St, N. W.) 


MARYLAND 


ee 
(711 Pershing Dr.) 

Silver Spring .......... 
Annapolis 
Annapolis 


eeeeereeereeeee 


Baltimore 10 ........... 
(5114 N. Charles St.) 


Baltimore 18 ........... 

(33rd St. & the Alameda) 

Baltimore 18 ........... 

(33rd St. & Lock Raven 
Rd. 

Baltimore 2 .........06. 

(200 E. North Ave. at 
Calvert St.) 

Baltimore 30 .........-. 

— Ave. & William 
St. 


Mrs. Opal H. Corkery 
William N. Buckner 


Cedric O. Reynolds 


Miss Ruth McRea 


Robert N. Mattingly 


Charles S. Lofton 
John Paul Collins 
Mrs, Elva C. Wells 


Miss Irene Rice 
Charles E. Bish 


John Frederick Brougher 


Walter R. Lewis 


George H. Corddry, Jr. 
Sister M. Ellen-Rose, S.H.M. 


Albert W. Fowble 
Douglas S. King 


Bliss Forbush 


Chester H. Katenkamp 
Miss A. Marguerite Zouck 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 


John H. Schwatka 























Maryland 
COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Baltimore Western High School Baktioore 17 .....0sce00 Miss Mildred M. Coughlin 


(Girls) 


Forest Park High School 
(1928-32; 1936) 


pievaesve (1928-33; 1935) 


Frederick Douglas High School ... 
(1928) 
Patterson Park High School (1940) 


Paul Laurence Dunbar Junior-Senior 
WEG GENGGE. Kicsiccccwase (1951) 


Bel Air Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1938) 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior High 


BONGO. cciacciccineccncndous (1931) 
Bladensburg Senior High School ..... 
(1954) 

Brunswick Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 

Calvert Hall High School (Boys) .... 
(1928) 

Cambridge High School ...... (1951) 
Carver High School .......0<. (1953) 


Carver Senior High School ... (1954) 
Catonsville High School ...... (1929) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 
Allegany Junior-Senior High School 


(1928) 

Fort Hill Junior-Senior High School 
(1931) 

Damascus Junior-Senior High School 
(1954) 

Dundalk High School ......... (1952) 
Elkton Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1950) 

Franklin High School ........ (1953) 
Frederick High School ........ (1928) 


Frederick Sasscer Junior-Senior High 
een (1953) 

Gaithersburg Junior-Senior High 
OEOOE cic wicres cae wets sreven (1932) 

Georgetown Preparatory School 
GOMOD «i056. cceseecwincwoues (1928) 
Gilman Country School for Boys .... 
(1936) 


Glen Burnie Senior High School 


Hagerstown Senior High School 


Hannah More Academy (Girls) 





(Pulaski St. & Gwyns 
Falls Parkway) 
Baltimore 7 
(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 
Baltimore 17 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 
Baltimore 24 
(Pratt & Ellwood Ave.) 
Baltimore 5 
(Caroline & McElderry 
Sts.) 
Bel Air 
(E. Gordon & Franklin 
Sts.) 
Bethesda 14 


ee 
eeoeeeeeseee 


eee eereeeese 


ee) 


Bladensburg 


Brunswick .iciciccsccsccs 
Baltimore 1 
(320 Cathedral St. at 
Mulberry) 
Cambridge 
Towson 4 
(York Rd.) 
Rockville 
Baltimore 28 
(100 Block Bloomsbury 
Ave., Catonsville) 


ee ey 


Cumberland 
(616 Sedgwick St.) 
Cumberland 


eee eereeeeee 


Damascus 


Dundalk 22 
Elkton 


Reisterstown 
PRCUCIION <.ocisisrsiaee ese sie 
Upper Marlboro 
(P. O. Box 261) 
Gaithersburg 


eeeeeereeee 
coer eeee 


eeeeeeeene 


Garrett Park 


re 


Baltimore 10 
(5407 Roland Ave.) 
Glen Burnie 


eeeeeeereee 


Hagerstown 


Reisterstown 





Wendell E. Dunn 


Ralph W. Reckling 
G. Gordon Woelper 
Mrs. Vivian E. Cook 


Willard L. Hawkins 


William G. Pyles 

Wilbur A. Jones 

Herman A. Hauver 

Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C. 
Otis W. Trice 

Miss Minnie H. Woolford 


Parlett L. Moore 
Taylor F. Johnston 


Raymond O. McCullough, Jr. 
Victor D. Heisey 
Emerson P. Slacum 


Homer O. Elseroad 
Ralph H. Beachley 


L. Lee Lindley 

Harry O. Smith 

Robert E. King, Jr. 
George L. Osterwise 

Rev. William A. Ryan, S.J. 
Henry H. Callard 

Charles W. Whayland 
William L. Donaldson 


Victor R. Cain 














Maryland 93 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Havre de Grace High School .. (1954) | Havre de Grace ........ Grayson S. Burrier 
Hereford Junior-Senior High School .. | Parkton ................ Harvey W. Kreuzburg 
(1953) 
Institute of Notre Dame (Girls) ..... Baltimore 3 ............ Sister Mary Lenore, $.S.N.D. 
(1952) | (901 Aisquith St.) 
Kenwood High School ........ (1952) | Baltimore 6 ............ Joshua R. Wheeler 
(Phila. Rd.) 
Landon School for Boys ...... (1936) | Bethesda 14 ............ Paul L. Banfield 
Laurel Junior-Senior High School ...| Laurel ................. Lionel B. Howland 
(1953) 
Loyola High School (Boys) ...(1933) | Towson 4 .............. Rev. Michael J. Blee, S.J. 
McDonogh School (Boys) ....(1928) | McDonogh ............. Robert L. Lamborn 
Milford Mill Junior-Senior High Ss covasaa,ai. ft Me George W. Schluderberg 
|| TES (1953) | (3800 Wash. Ave.) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High School | Silver Spring ........... Daryl W. Shaw 
(1932) | (Wayne Ave. & Dale 
Drive) 
Mount Saint Agnes School (Girls) .. | Baltimore 9 ............ Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M. 
(1928) 
Mount Saint Joseph High School Baltimore 29) o...oescciccce Brother Placidus Evans, C.F.X. 
CGUE) sie wcsinenrne-sivcezive os (1933) | (4403 Frederick Ave.) 
North Harford Junior-Senior High PEE siavwaccserses William H. Pyle 
DONE ccssccarriinccnne ation site (1953) 
Northwestern Senior High School .... | Hyattsville ............. John P. Speicher 
(1954) 
Notre Dame of Maryland Preparatory | Baltimore 10 ........... Sister Mary Virginia, $.S.N.D. 
School (Girls) ........... (1928) | (4701 N. Charles St.) 
Oldfields School (Girls) ...... (1942) | Glencoe ................ Duncan McCulloch, Jr. 
Oxon Hill High School ....... (1953) | Washington 21 ......... Michael E. Hernick 
(6751 Indian Head Rd., 
S. E.) 
Park School of Baltimore, The (1928) | Baltimore 15 ........... Hans Froelicher, Jr. 
(2901 Liberty Heights 
Ave.) 
Richard Montgomery Junior-Senior ROCKVINC oicc.ccvcceesieice Joseph J. Tarallo 
Se GEE kxaxassinarns (1932) 
Roland Park Country School for Girls | Baltimore 10 ........... Miss Anne Healy 
(1928) | (817 W. University 
Parkway) 
Saint James School for Boys ..(1930) | St. James .............. Vernon Brown Kellett 
Saint Mary’s Female Seminary Saint Mary’s City ...... Miss May Russell 
(High School Dept.) ..... (1931) 
Saint Marys High School ..... (1953) | Annapolis .............. Sister Mary Agatho, S.S.N.D. 
Saint Paul’s Parish School for Boys ..| Brooklandville ......... S. Atherton Middleton 
(1947) | (Falls Rd.) 
Seton High School for Girls ..(1931) | Baltimore 18 ........... Sister Mary Geraldine, S.C. 
(2800 N. Charles St.) 
Sherwood Junior-Senior High School . | Sandy Spring .......... Charles B. Remaley 
(1932) 
Sollers Point Junior-Senior High BERT BD osc cscccsene Charles W. Fletcher 
WEED cexicanknsavnuseoess (1953) 
Southern Junior-Senior High ee ‘i BONED ecidecveseueenes F. Markham Wingate 
1954 
Sparrows Point Junior-Senior High Sparrows Point 19 ...... Nelson F. Hurley 
GOIGE éoa:sicie ciaisieieg cies cio (1953) 
Suitland Junior-Senior High School .. | Washington 28 ......... Thomas V. Warthen 
(1954) | (500 Silver Hill Rd., S.E.) 
Takoma Academy ............ (1935) Takoma Park 12........ John P. Laurence 
Towson High School .......... (1942) | Towson 4 ...........06. W. Horace Wheeler 





(Cedar Ave.) 























94 Maryland—New Jersey 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Trinity College Preparatory School Brooklandville .......... Sister Rosalia, S.N.D. deN. 
DEE | .unennaiarhinwamdcnes (1949) 
Trinity Preparatory School (Girls) ..|Ilchester ............... Sister Elizabeth Carmelita, $.N.D. 
(1941) deN. 
Westminster Junior-Senior High Westminster ........... Quentin L. Earhart 
OGY oiaiciss 5. vis: srsscle heerecie’s (1954) 
Wicomico High School ....... rer ere William B. Jones 
NEW JERSEY 
Academy of the Holy Angels (Girls) | Fort Lee 1 ............. Sister M. Frances Therese, S.S.N.D. 
(1933) 
Academy of Saint Aloysius .... (1954) | Jersey City 4 ........... Sister Mary Canice Hughes 
(2495 Hudson Blvd.) 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth (Girls) .. | Convent Station ........ Sister Grace Benigna, S.C. 
(1928-44; 1946) 
Admiral Farragut Academy (Boys) ..| Pine Beach ............ Raven O. Dodge 
(1937) 
Asbury Park High School ..... (1928) | Asbury Park ........... John L. Ballou 
Atlantic City Friends School .. (1948) | Atlantic City ........... Mrs. Kathryn R. Morgan 
(1216 Pacific Ave.) 
Atlantic City High School .... (1939) | Atlantic City ........... Charles R. Hollenbach 
Atlantic Highlands High School (1928) | Atlantic Highlands ..... Bradley A. VanBrunt 
Audubon Junior-Senior High School ..| Audubon .............. Miss Grace N. Kramer 
Bayonne—Daniel P. Sweeney High DED caietuncnasimeasded Walter F. Robinson 
OOD, frcrcrcscternrciercressvecinersions (1928) 
Beard School for Girls, The ..(1928) | Orange ............000- Miss Edith M. Sutherland 
(560 Berkeley Ave.) 
Belleville High School ........ (1934) | Belleville 9 ............. Hugh D. Kittle 
Belvidere High School ........ (1948) | Belvidere ......0.sccccee Mario P. Grippi 
Bergenfield Junior-Senior High School | Bergenfield ............ Paul L. Hoffmeister 
(1945) 
Bernards High School ........ (1928) | Bernardsville .......... W. Ross Andre 
Blair Academy for Boys ...... (1928) | Blairstown ............. Ira A. Flinner 
Bloomfield Senior High School (1928) | Bloomfield ............. Harry M. Rice 
Bogota High School .......... CIES) IED a acorcrcccics rere eves Robert Pollison 
Boonton High School ......... CUES) Pc occccccvcvses Leslie A. E. Booth 
Bordentown—William McFarland Bordentown ............ George M. Dare 
Senior High School ............. 
(1929-33; 1935) 
Bordentown Military Institute (Boys) | Bordentown ............ Harold Morrison Smith 
(1928 
Bound Brook High School .... {toga} Bound Brook ........0 G. Harvey Nicholls 
Bridgeton High School ....... SONNE) LEO so accevescseses Harry C. Smalley 
Burlington High School ............. BUSWAStON .oscscscssoes Robert H. Ax 
(1928-44; 1948) 
Butler High School ........... CD EOE saiins centennenes Eugene H. Van Vliet 
Caldwell—Grover Cleveland High a errr Vincent P. Thompson 
WOMOOE cc rincdscoccnvnowsie (1928) 
Camden Catholic High School (1934) | Camden 3 ............. Sister Mary, S.M. 


Camden Public High Schools: 
(Camden Senior High School (1928) 


Woodrow Wilson Senior High 
EE cavnveessecowanta (1947) 


Cape May High School 
(1928-32; 1938) 





(5 N. 7th St.) 


Cama S: cciivccosecoesie 
(Park & Baird Blvds.) 
OS CE Se eee 
(3100 Federal St.) 

Cape May 





Carleton R. Hopkins 
Walter O. Ettinger 


Paul S. Ensminger 

















New Jersey 95 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Carteret High School ......... 2929) || aeCSCE S650. ise ereeeieewars Herman E. Horn 
Carteret School for Boys ...... (1928) | West Orange ........... Roy S. Claycomb 


Cathedral High School (Girls) (1940) 


Chatham High School ........ (1939) 
Clayton High School ......... (1951) 
Cliffside Park Senior High School ... 
(1930) 
Clifton High School .......... (1928) 
Closter Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1932) 
Collingswood Senior High School .... 
(1928) 


Columbia Senior High School of South 
Orange and Maplewood .. (1928) 
Cranford Junior-Senior High School .. 


(1928) 
Dover High School ........... (1928) 
Dumont High School ......... (1939) 
Dunellen Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1938) 
Dwight Morrow Senior High School 
(1928) 


East Orange Public High Schools: 
Clifford J. Scott High School (1940) 


East Orange High School ... (1928) 
East Rutherford High School .. (1938) 


Elizabeth Public High Schools: 


Battin Senior High School (Girls) .. 
(1928) 

Thomas Jefferson Senior High 
School (Boys) ......... (1931) 
Englewood School for Boys 
(1934-37; 1940) 
Fair Lawn Junior-Senior High School 
(1946) 


(Miss) Fine’s School for Girls 
(1940-41; 1946) 

Flemington High School ...... (1928) 
Florence Township High School ..... 
(1945) 
Fort Lee Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1931) 

Franklin Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1944) 

Freehold High School 
Frenchtown High School ...... (1952) 


Garfield High School (1928-41; 1947) 
Glassboro High School ....... (1931) 
Glen Ridge Junior-Senior High School 

(1928) 





(700 Prospect Ave.) 

TPPRIGR © ociciecccic:c.caveisee 

(Bank St. & Chancery 
Lane) 

I ov aciicaasicaaens 


Clifton 
Closter 


eeeeeererreseses 
Cr 


Collingswood 


eeeresreecee 


Maplewood 


er ey 


Cranford 


Dumont 


eee ereeeeeseeses 


East Orange 
(129 Renshaw Ave.) 
East Orange ........... 
(34 N. Walnut St.) 

East Rutherford 


eeeeeesreeee 


Elizabeth 2 oici6cccis:cicciees i 
(South & S Broad Sts.) 

Elizabeth 4 
(East Scott Place) 
Englewood 


eeoee seers ees 


Fair Lawn 


Princeton .......ccccces 
Flemington ...........6. 
Florence 


Fort Lee 


ee 


oo 
Freehold 
Frenchtown 
(Harrison St.) 
Garfield 
Glassboro .......... eioers 
Glen Ridge 





Sister Mary Barbara, R.S.M. 


Everett V. Jeter 
Granville S. Thomas 
William F. Steiner 


Charles A. Berthold 
Wilbur W. Warfel 


Percy S. Eichelberger 
Robert L. Amsden 

G. Frank Zimmerman 
Louis Cronholm 
Alfred W. Heath 
Wilbur F. Bolen 


Charles D. Wildrick 


Lemuel R. Johnston 
Lewis B. Knight 


George L. Dierwechter 


Miss Helen V. Decker 
John E. Dwyer 
Marshall L. Umpleby 
Charles W. Mintzer 
Miss Shirley Davis 


Royal H. Hintze 
Miss Marcella L. Duffy 


Lewis F. Cole 
Donald K. Bonney 


Mrs. Lillian Lauler Wilbur 
Bertram M. Light 


A. Austin Travers 
Mrs. Beatrice C. Johnson 
Alfred C. Ramsay 
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Gloucester City Junior-Senior High Gloucester City ......... Wendell Sooy 

oS eee (1928-33; 1936) 
Hackensack Senior High School (1928) | Hackensack ............ Boutelle E. Lowe 
Hackettstown High School ....(1930) | Hackettstown .......... Jos. Risko 
Haddonfield Memorial High School .. | Haddonfield ............ Thomas H. Skirm 

(1930) 

Haddon Heights High School .. (1928) | Haddon Heights ........ Leonard B. Irwin 
Hamilton Township High School ....| Trenton 10 ............ Harvey A. Hesser 


(1943) 
Hammonton High School ..... (1928) 
Harrison High School ........ (1928) 
Hartridge School (Girls) ..... (1933) 
Hasbrouck Heights High School (1929) 
Hawthorne High School ...... (1936) 
Highland Park High School .. (1940) 
Hightstown High School ...... (1928) 
Hillside High School ......... (1930) 
Hoboken—A. J. Demarest Senior High 
ROO arsssivic cre aioisisisversceeetare (1928) 
Hopewell Township Central High 
SUEUR a. acoso) aceis sip aleve ase orers (1950) 
Irvington High School ........ (1928) 
Jamesburg High School ....... (1942) 


Jersey City Public High Schools: 
Henry Snyder High School .. (1940) 


James J. Ferris High School (1940) 


Lincoln High School ........ (1928) 
William L. Dickinson High School .. 
(1928) 

Kearny High School ......... (1928) 


Kimberley School for Girls, The .... 
(1928-34; 1947) 
Lacordaire School (Girls) .... (1951) 


Lakewood High School ....... (1928) 
Lawrenceville School (Boys) .. (1928) 
Leonia High School .......... (1928) 
Linden High School .......... (1928) 
Little Falls—Passaic Valley High 
SION oscars cleraiccaarelncreicwete (1947) 
Lodi High School ......icccccee (1939) 
Long Branch Senior High School .... 
(1928) 
Lower Camden County Regional High 
BONGO ccdnacvcsiccwessees (1947) 
Lyndhurst High School ....... (1930) 
Madison High School ........ (1928) 
Manasquan High School ...... (1935) 


Matawan High School ....... (1951) 





(Park & S. Clinton Aves.) 
Hammonton ........... 
PUAEVIGOW So isiciedisigeersioes 
(1040 Plainfield Ave.) 
IAMMNOIE 606.5 sb y sivreassere 
Hasbrouck Heights ..... 
FRAWUIOING «0... 6cciccsens 
Highland Park ......... 
Hightstown ............ 
oe 
(1085 Liberty Ave.) 
FIOBOKCH o.0.0:0:c.ccivenc secs 
(4th, Garden and 
Bloomfield Sts.) 
Pennington ............ 


BEViNGION. TE oc. cscenss 
(1253 W. Clinton Ave.) 
ICMR, oie siaweieesens 


Peseey Cop § cscccccccs 
(239 Bergen Ave.) 
Wersey Cry 2 s.cis.scsiescsies 
(123 Coles St.) 
Hersey Ciy @ ao occecic once 
(60 Crescent Ave.) 
Of 6a. 
(Newark & Palisade 
Aves.) 
MUIR 5a: 6 cibitreie-eei cvcieraies 
(336 Devon St.) 
NOGHOATE oii ccieweesieees 
(201 Valley Rd.) 
Upper Montclair ........ 
(155 Lorraine Ave.) 
ee 
Lawrenceville .......... 
eer 
EE wuhneth wench owas 


NNR chai sisiedvlalsroiarcienunoce 


Box 27, Clementon ...... 
BOE hic vtnvnccers 
EESMNOGID 5.5.0: 5:05 ois: 6:a0e'eeeinte 
Manasquan ............ 
MIAEWAR 60600:0cc0csces 





Paul S. Gillespie 
T. Gerard Manning 


Miss Harriet Sleeper 
Mary E. S. Mohair 
George J. Geier 
Crawford V. Lance 
Paul D. Haring 
Ruhl L. Custer 


Arthur E. Stover 


William DeWitt Fenton 
Lloyd E. Taylor 
Clifford W. Parliment 


Emmett J. Campbell 
Robert A. Coyle 
Maxim F. Losi 


James J. Connolly 


George G. Mankey 
Miss Ethel M. Spurr 
Sister Mary Madonna 


Walter L. Haley 

Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
Carl W. Suter 

John F. Barrett 

Edward T. Schneider 


Frank Gaciofano 
R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr. 


Frank L. Donahue 


Eli A. Kane 

Ward A. Shoemaker 
Granville V. Magee 
John E. Bennett 
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Merchantville High School ... (1932) | Merchantville .......... ! William R. Flinn 
Metuchen High School ....... (1928) | Metuchen .............. | Paul W. Schmidtchen 


Middle Township High School (1928) 
Middletown Township High School .. 
(1936) 
Millburn Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
Millville Memorial High School ..... 
(1928-35; 1943) 
Montclair—College High School of the 
State Teachers College at 
WRGRGIREE ono o:cn.ci0:s:0:0:0:6 00's (1935) 
Montclair Academy for Boys .. (1928) 
Montclair Senior High School (1928) 
Moorestown Friends’ School .. (1928) 
Moorestown High School ..... (1928) 
Morristown High School ..... (1952) 
Morristown School (Boys) .... (1933) 
Mount Holly—Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School 
(1928-35; 1938) 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy 
GEEIEY cores eraiesesersvacsvarerste (1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls) 
(1937) 
Mountain Lakes Junior-Senior High 
NNN 55:5 acars: Suaveneuececaienais ors (1940) 
Neptune Township High School (1928) 
New Brunswick Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
Newark Academy (Boys) .... (1928) 


Newark Public High Schools: 


Barringer High School ..... (1928) 
Newark Central Commercial and 

Technical Senior High School .. 

(1928) 

Newark East Side Commercial and 

Technical High School .. (1928) 

Newark South Side High School ... 


(1933) 
Newark Weequahic High School ... 
(1935) 

Newark West Side Senior High 
BONGO acacia worasramerer (1929) 
Newton High School ......... (1946) 


North Arlington Junior-Senior High 
SCHOO oie 'o.s'cicio scree siesersicisrers 1944) 
North Plainfield High School .. (1928) 


Nutley Senior High School .... (1928) 


Ocean City Junior-Senior High School 

(1928) 
Orange High School .......... (1928) 
Palmyra High School ......... (1930) 





Cape May Court House . 
Leonardo 


ee ey 


Millburn 


Millville 


Montclair 


re ey 


Montclair 
Montclair 
Moorestown ...........-. 
Moorestown ............ 
Morristown 

Morristown 

Mount Holly 


eee eee ewer ereas 


ee 


eee eer eeeees 
ee 


ee ee eee eeee 


CAIAWEN bocciaewssenses 
Plainfield 


ee ee 
er ee tense 


eee ee eeeee 


L,Y a i 
(215 First St.) 


CS! ly et er 
(49 Parker St.) 
Newark 4 ..........e00. 
(345 High St.) 


Newark 5 ............25- 
(238 Van Buren St.) 
Newark 8 
(80 Johnson Ave.) 
INGWVAEIE 8 iso.s.0-0-:0i0is sie'e's% 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 
NEWATE S$ 6050600000080 
(425 S. Orange Ave.) 
Newton 


eee eeeseeseeeeee 


er 


i rer errr 
(Greenbrook Rd., North 
Plainfield) 
eee 
CRS CO cc ccvcsesvece 
NIE aise cwiarcin ae ateinieisin 
Palmyra 


ee 





Benjamin A. Deist 
William K. Megill 


Robert E. Faddis 
William L. Lowther 
Keith W. Atkinson 
Frederick W. Hackett 
Harold Odell 

Chester L. Reagan 
Robert Workman 

Robert F. La Vanture 
Valleau Wilkie 

Harry E. Wenrich 

Sister M. Germaine, O.P. 
Sister Mary Leonard, R.S.M. 
Robert J. Smith 


Harry A. Titcomb 
Robert C. Carlson 


Donald H. Miller 


Roger B. Saylor 


Stanton A. Ralston 


Henry A. McCracken 
Fred Landolphi 
Michael Conovitz 
Francis B. Snavely 


Frederick L. Weaver 
Howard L. Bradford 


Edward F. Assmus 
George W. Meyer 


Robert M. Rodgers 
Miss C. Elizabeth McDonell 
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Park Ridge High School ...... (1930) | Park Ridge «.......000008 Mrs. May Emmons Hallett 
Passaic Senior High School ...(1928) | Passaic ..........eeee0- Elmer S. Holbeck 
Paterson Public High Schools: 
Paterson Central High School ..... WPMENIGN. DY. cccjcccwcccees A. Reese Matteson 
(1928) | (Hamilton St.) 
Paterson Eastside High School ....| Paterson 3 ..........+4. William H. Wilson 
(1928) | (130 Park Ave.) 
Paulsboro High School (1928-33; 1936) | Paulsboro .............. James L. Olson 
Peddie School, The (Boys) ...(1928) | Hightstown ............ Carrol O. Morong 
Pemberton High School ....... (1935) | Pemberton ...........6. John M. Delap 
Pennington School for Boys ......... PENNINGION .c0.0ccc cece Ira S. Pimm 
(1930-34; 1937) 
Penns Grove—Regional High School . | Penns Grove ........... Howard D. Brooks 
(1952) 
Perth Amboy Senior High School .... | Perth Amboy ........... James Fraser Chalmers 
(1928) 
Pingry School, The (Boys) ...(1928) | Hillside ................ E. Laurence Springer 
(215 North Ave.) 
Pitman High School .......... OC? 30) ee Henry B. Cooper 
Plainfield High School ........ (3928) | PiatnGeld ...00062000000 Waldro J. Kindig 
Pleasantville High School ..... (1953) | Pleasantville ........... Justin H. Hess 
Point Pleasant Beach High School ... | Point Pleasant .......... Arthur E. Whitcomb 
(1939) 
Pompton Lakes High School ..(1943) | Pompton Lakes ......... William K. Gillespie 
Princeton High School ........ Rh William H. Rhodes 
Prospect Hill Country Day School for | Newark 4 .............. Albert A. Hamblen 
REE ccdccaconcnowaonwveciag (1928) | (346 Mount Prospect 
Ave.) 
Rahway High School ......... COPOS) PRMNOY cscs cccccsscces John H. Cooper 
Ramsey High School ......... C9999) VRRAMISEY oie cscicionnciesios Guy W. Moore 
Red Bank Catholic High School (1934) | Red Bank ............. Sister Mary Eleanor, R.S.M. 
Red Bank Senior High School (1928) |Red Bank ............. Francis J. Hurley 
Ridgefield Park High School.. (1930) | Ridgefield Park ........ William Mullen 
Ridgewood Senior High School (1928) | Ridgewood ............ Ellis D. Brown 
Riverside High School ....... | Rrra Richard Dickinson 
Roselle—Abraham Clark Junior-Senior | Roselle ..............4+ Albert S. Peeling 
Biren SEHOO! 6 o6cccccccces (1932) 
Roselle Park High School ....(1928) | Elizabeth P. O. ........ Irvin N. Forrest 


Roxbury Township High School .... 
(1938) 
Rumson Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1940) 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The 

COGE).  sarcciccccisisrersieeaecs (1928) 
Rutherford Senior High School ...... 
(1928-35; 1940) 

Saint Benedict’s Preparatory School 


LoS eee (1935) 
Saint John Baptist School (Girls)... 
(1935) 


Saint Mary’s Hall (Girls) ... (1936) 
Saint Peter’s College High School 


RIED “ora etaerersiciceiercicraccverele (1930) 
Salem High School ........... (1952) 
Sayreville High School ...... (1946) 


Scotch Plains High School .... (1932) 





(Grant Ave., West, 
Roselle Park) 
SUCCHSUNHA 6cicccccccss 


MREORIOGRR, ai aisvercbiawictseaiatee 
New Brunswick ........ 
Rutherford  ....0600066 


je re 
(520 High St.) 
ee 


BGSHNOIOR occ cisccccs 
Weseey Cy 2 vce scenes 
(144 Grand St.) 

I aoa olela a co: uinSaeeres 
eer ee 
Scotch Plains .......... 





William A. Wackernagel 
Frank Lewis Weinheimer 
Stanley Shepard, Jr. 
Rodney R. Robinson 

Rev. Philip Hoover, O.S.B. 


Sister Mary Barbara, C.S.J.B. 


Mrs. Elsie Flounders 
Rev. William J. Bauer 


Marie L. Oehrle 
Miss Margaret Mary Walsh 
Robert Adams, Jr. 
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Seton Hall Preparatory School (Boys) 


(1931) 

Somerville High School ...... (1928) 
Springfield—Union County Regional 

High School ............. (1942) 


Stevens Hoboken Academy ......... 
(1935; 1937) 
Summit Senior High School ... (1934) 


Swedesboro High School ...... (1928) 
Teaneck Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1935) 
Tenafly Junior-Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Trenton Central Senior High School.. 
(1928) 


Union City Public High Schools: 
Emerson High School ....... (1929) 


Union Hill High School .... (1928) 


Union High School .......... (1953) 
Vail-Deane School (Girls) ... (1928) 


Verona—Henry B. Whitehorne Junior- 


Senior High School ...... (1947) 
Vineland High School ........ (1936) 
Washington High School ..... (1934) 
Wayne Junior-Senior High School ... 

(1954) 
Weehawken Senior High School ..... 
(1928) 


West Orange Senior High School .... 

(1928) 
Westfield Senior High School. . (1928) 
Westwood Junior-Senior High School 


(1939) 
Wildwood High School ...... (1931) 
Woodbridge High School ..... (1928) 
Woodbury High School ....... (1928) 


Wood-Ridge Junior-Senior High 
eS ee eee eee (1943) 
Woodstown High School ..... (1928) 


Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
CGBER  .csiaveroatnrnsinee oie (1944) 
Adelphi Academy (Boys) .... (1928) 


Albany Academy, The (Boys) (1928) 


Albany Academy for Girls ... (1928) 
Albany Senior High School .. (1939) 
Allendale School (Boys) ..... (1943) 





South Orange .......... 
(400 South Orange Ave.) 
SOMETVINE occccccccesce 
Springfield ............ 
PIGOORED oick.c.ciscnecesinsict 
(266 Fifth St.) 

IIE a5 05, 06 aia ad eseieioee 
Swedesboro ............ 
POMNOEE 66:605805550805e% 
FROME. drciancceaoniesiyee 
EVCRIOR Oo vccsiesesasiwe 
(Hamilton Ave. & 

Chambers St.) 


Witte OGG ass icicnsseiacss wciere 
(318 18th St.) 

Wien: CRY oi: s2i9 0:50:00 
(3800 Hudson Ave.) 
NUMER cin ciccerocei core wieuslarets 
BNZADEtR 3 seciscssicceess 
(618 Salem Ave.) 
WRUOEE <o.cls es:e cistcislnieroous 


WIMGIQNE, ccciiiiecvesend 
Washington 
Mountain View ........ 


Unten City sesccssescss 

(Liberty Place, 
Weehawken) 

West Orange .......... 


i 
Westwood ..........00- 


WHAWOOd .66ciccswascicrs 

Woodbridge ........... 

WOCGREEY cccccicccccces 

Wood-Ridge (Rutherford 
P. O.) 

Woodstown 


NEW YORK 
Tuxedo Park .......... 


ee eee weseee 


Brooklyn 38, N. Y. C.... 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 
PUBARG BD oce.0:6is:0:0:0:0:0:0'010's 
(Academy Rd.) 

PRONE B aiti0:s:6:0 « eislaie's 
(155 Washington Ave.) 
SED vcvcesesecves 
(141 Western Ave.) 
Rochester 18 .......... 
(519 Allen’s Creek Rd.) 





Rev. Thomas J. Tuohy 


Randolf T. Jacobsen 
Warren W. Halsey 


Douglas Groff Cole 
Albert J. Bartholomew 
Walter H. Hill 
Charles L. Steel, Jr. 
Clifford L. Rall 


Albert C. Wenzel 


Joseph J. Maney 
Harry S. Stahler 
Fred Stahuber 


Miss Margaret S. Cummings 


William S. Sampson 


Miss Mary E. Rossi 
William L. Manze 
John Van Dyken 


George Becker 


Raymond E. Hearn 


Robert L. Foose 
Maurice A. Coppens 


A. Edward Tedesco 
John P. Lozo 

John R. Worrall 

A. Edward DiMiceli 


Arthur G. Martin 


Sister Mary Angelica, S.C. 


Edward W. Hathaway 
Harry E. P. Meislahn 
Miss Rhoda E. Harris 
Stanley E. Heason 
Buell Critchlow 
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Aquinas Institute of Rochester (Boys) | Rochester 13 ........6. .| Rev. John H. O’Loane, C.S.B. 
(1928) | (1127 Dewey Ave.) 
Barnard School for Boys ..... (1923) | Bronx 71, N. Y. C. ..... Carrington Raymond 
(W. 24th St. at 
Fieldston) 
Barnard School for Girls ..... (1930) | Bronx 33, N. Y. C. ..... Mrs. Margaret D. Gillette 
(544 Ft. Washington 
Ave.) 
Berkeley Institute (Girls) .... (1928) | Brooklyn 17, N. Y. C. ..}| Mrs. Helen Burtt Mason 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
Birch Wathen School ......... (1936) | Manhattan 25, N. Y. C... | Harrison W. Moore 
(149 W. 93rd St.) 
Brighton High School ........ (1949) | Rochester 18 ........... Arthur E. Harris 
(1150 Winton Rd.) 
Bronxville Junior-Senior High School| Bronxville 8 ........... Frank Misner 
(1945) 
Brooklyn Friends School ...... (1928) | Brooklyn 1, N. Y. C. ...| William J. Meeneghan 


Brooklyn Preparatory School (Boys) 
(1928) 

Buffalo Seminary, The (Girls) (1928) 

Calhoun School, The (Girls) .. (1928) 


Canisius High School of Buffalo 


| Sane (1928) 
Cathedral School of St. Mary (Girls) 
(1928) 

Chaminade High School (Boys) : 
(1946) 

Collegiate School for Boys .... (1928) 


Columbia Grammar School (Boys) .. 


(1928) 

Columbia School of Rochester, The 
CST 1) Rare aierer (1940) 
Corning Free Academy ....... (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1929) 
De Veaux School (Boys) ..... (1928) 


Dobbs Ferry Junior-Senior High 
DEE Nitretoncnerwnkawws (1935) 
Dwight School (Boys) 


Eastchester Junior-Senior High School 
(1941) 


East Rochester Junior-Senior High 
School (1953) 
Emma Willard School (Girls) (1928) 


er 


Female Academy of the Sacred Heart 
(Kenwood) (Girls) ...... (1928) 

Fieldston School of Ethical Culture 
ONOON io icid cvcaiccraatisicelsrerd (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School (Boys) . 
(1928) 


Franklin School (Boys) ....... (1928) 





(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. C.... 
(1150 Carroll St.) 
Buffalo 9 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan 25, N. Y.C. .. 
(309 W. 92nd St.) 
Buffalo 9 
(1180 Delaware Ave.) 
Garden City 


ee eer eee eeeeee 


Miieala,, Bs Fi. cc cscicaces 


Manhattan 24, N. Y.C... 
(241 W. 77th St.) 
Manhattan 25, N. Y.C. .. 
(5 W. 93rd St.) 
Rochester 7 
(22 S. Goodman St.) 
Corning 
Cortland 


eee er ese eseereee 


weer erro eeereee 


Niagara Falls 
Dobbs Ferry 


eee eer eeeee 


New York City 21 

(402 E. 67th St.) 

te eee 

(White Plains Post Rd. 
at Stewart Place) 

East Rochester 


eeeeee 


Troy 
(Pawling Ave.) 
Albany 2 


ee ee 


eee weer esas eee 


Bronx 71, N. ¥. Co sess 
(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 

Duyvil Parkway) 
Bronx 58, N. Y. C.. oes 
(East Fordham Rd.) 
Manhattan 24, N. Y.C. .. 
(18 W. 89th St.) 





Rev. J. Vincent Watson, S.J. 
Miss Marion W. Smith 
| ies Elizabeth Parmelee 


Miss Beatrice S. Cosmey 
Rev. Donald L. Kirsch 


Brother John T. Darby, S.M. 
William Laverack 

Frederic A. Alden 

Mrs. Della E. Simpson 


Wilbur T. Miller 
Robert Doran 


Rev. Morrison Brigham 
William Z. Lindsey 


Winton L. Miller, Jr. 
Douglas S. MacDonald 


L. C. Obourn 
— Anne Wellington 
Miss Clemewell Lay 
Mother G. Bodkin, R.S.C.J. 
Luther H. Tate 
Rev. William J. Farricker, S.J. 


Moe C. Spahn 
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| 
Fredonia High School ........ (1928) | Fredonia ............... Howard R. Bradley 
Friends Seminary ............ (1928) | Manhattan 3, N. Y.C. .. | Alexander H. Prinz 


Garden Country Day School .. (1935) 


Geneseo Central Junior-Senior High 


BOHOGE oisicisros vrecseinwae see's (1951) 
Geneva High School ......... (1928) 
Great Neck Junior-Senior High School | 

(1928) 
Hackley School (Boys) ....... (1933) 
Halsted School ............... (1948) 
Harley School ............... (1932) 
Harrison Free School ......... (1953) 
Harrison High School ........ (1953) 
Hastings Junior-Senior High School .. 

(1928) 
Hempstead High School ...... (1935) 


Holy Angels Academy (Girls) (1946) 


Horace Greeley Junior-Senior High 


een (1952) 
Horace Mann School, The .... (1928) 
Hornell High School .......... (1928) 
Hudson High School ......... (1928) 
Ithaca High School .......... (1928) 
Kew-Forest School ........... (1928) 


La Salle Military Academy (Boys).. 

(1936) 
Lawrence High School ....... (1933) 
Leonard School for Girls .... (1951) 


Lindenhurst Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 
Lockport Senior High School... (1950) 


Locust Valley: Friends Academy ... 


(1928) 
Long Beach High School .. 


.. (1934) 
Loyola School (Boys) ....... (1928) 


McBurney School (Boys) .... (1929) 


Mamaroneck Senior High School .... 

(1934) 
Manhasset High School ...... (1928) 
Manlius School (Boys) ...... (1928) 


Marcellus Central Junior-Senior High 
EE, 6.86 swale oraistesranetecs (1934) 


(15 Rutherford Place) 
i Queens, N. Y. C. 72 .... 
| (33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights) 
Geneseo 


EE xc s:c sess monseines 
Great Neck 
(Polo Rd.) 
Tarrytown 
(293 Benedict Ave.) 
Yonkers 2 
(229 North Broadway) 
Rochester 18 
(1981 Clover St.) 
Harrison 
ERAUTIGGN 00:5: 0 s:06.0:050 se oie 
Hastings-on-Hudson .... 


eee ee eres ene 
eee tener eeee 
ey 

eee ereeereeee 


eC 
(70 Greenwich St.) 
PE OG cccciccnceeses 
(24 Shoshone Drive) 
CHOPPOGUE .ncccscccces 
Bronx 7t, N. Y. ©. «<<... 
(231 W. 246th St.) 
Hornell 


ey 
er 


rd 


Queens, N. Y. C. ...... 
(119-17 Union Turnpike 
at Austin St., Forest 
Hills) 
GORAREE sc css seisediosisies 
(195 Broadway) 
Lawrence ............. 
Manhattan 25, N. Y. C... 
(26 W. 94th St.) 
Lindenhurst ........... 
(350 S. Wellwood Ave.) 
Lockport 
(East Ave.) 
Locust Valley 
(Lindell Blvd.) 
Long Beach 
Manhattan 28, N. Y. C... 
(980 Park Ave. at 83rd 
St.) 
Manhattan 23, N. Y. C... 
(5S W. 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck 


ee ey 
eee eee esee 


ee 


ere eee eesee 


Manhasset 
(Memorial Place) 
Manlius 

Marcellus 








Henry Roberts 


Albert O. Jenkins 
Spurgeon B. Wuertenberger 
Ruel E. Tucker 

Frank R. Miller 

Mrs. Ruth S. Leonard 
Lawrence W. Utter 
Alexander L. Arning 
Alexander L. Arning 
Rowland H. Ross 
William D. Beddow 
Sister Saint Constance 
Donald W. Miles 
Mitchell Gratwick 

Miss M. Jane Harrower 
Loyal D. McNeal 


Frank R. Bliss 
James L. Dixon 


Brother Amian, F.S.C. 


Cecil H. MaHood 
Miss Florence M. Leonard 


Robert J. Little 

Lloyd F. McIntyre 
Merrill L. Hiatt 

Joseph Borzilleri 

Rev. Peter J. Daly, S.J. 
Benjamin D. Chamberlin 
Joseph C. McLain 
Kendall B. Howard 


John W. MacDonald 
Chester S. Driver 
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Marymount Secondary School (Girls) | Tarrytown ............. Mother M. Brendan 
(1928) 
Masters School, The (Girls)...(1928) | Dobbs Ferry ........... Miss Elizabeth Brooke Cochran 
Middletown High School ..... (1938) | Middletown ............ Frederic P. Singer 
(120 Grand Ave.) 
Millbrook School for Boys .... (1942) | Millbrook ..........-.4. Edward Pulling 
Monticello Junior-Senior High School} Monticello ............. Kenneth L. Rutherford 
(1936) 
Mount Saint Mary Academy (Girls) | Newburgh ............. Sister Mary Vincent, O.P. 
(1932) 
Mount Vernon: A. B. Davis Senior | Mount Vernon ......... Howard G. Spalding 
WIG SONOGL sciccscwcesees (1932) 
Nazareth Academy (Girls) ... (1946) | Rochester 13 ........... Sister M. Pauline, S.S.J. 


New York City Pubiic High Schools: 
Bronx Borough: 


Evander Childs High School .... 
(1928) 
Samuel Gompers Vocational & 
Technical High School 
(Technical Division only) 
(1951) 


Manhattan Borough: 


Hunter College Junior-Senior 
High School of the City of 
New York (Girls) ... (1929) 

Washington Irving High School 
for Girls ...(1928-37; 1951) 


Queens Borough: 


Grover Cleveland High School .. 
(1936) 


New York Military Academy (Boys) 


(1932) 
Newark High School ......... (1928) 
Nichols School of Buffalo, The (Boys) 
(1928) 

Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
OED in or zhec aces Sei'erolisreiorerenaxe (1938) 
Northport High School ....... (1929) 


Northwood School (Boys) .... (1928) 

Notre Dame Academy (Girls) 
(formerly Academy of Our Lady 
of the Blessed Sacrament) (1950) 


Oakwood School .......6606.. (1939) 
Oneonta Senior High School ........ 

(1928-30; 1935) 
Oswego High School ......... (1932) 


Our Lady of Mercy High School 
(Girls) (1946) 

Packer Collegiate Institute, The (High 
School Dept.) (Girls) .... (1928) 


) 





(1001 Lake Ave.) 


Bronx 67, N.Y. €. «osc 
(800 E. Gunhill Rd.) 
Bronx 55, N. ¥.. C.. os 
(455 Southern Blvd.) 


Manhattan 21, N. Y. C... 
(930 Lexington Ave.) 


Manhattan 3. N. Y. C.... 
(40 Irving Pl.) 


Queens 27, N. Y. C..... 
2127 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn 


27) 
Cornwall-on-Hudson .... 
LL) ne 
Buta $6 oiicccccenas 


(Amherst & Colvin Sts.) 
Manhattan 28, N. Y. C... 
(20 E. 92nd St.) 
NOT i a 
(Laurel Ave.) 
Lake Placid Club ...... 
Richmond Boro., N. Y. C. 
(76 Howard Ave., 
Grymes Hill, Staten 
Island 1) 
Poughkeepsie 
Oneonta 


COI oie cieineremnsierniecs 
Rochester 10 .....ccecesic 
(1437 Blossom Rd.) 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. C. .... 
(170 Joralemon St.) 





Hymen Aipern 
Edward N. Wallen 


Cyril W. Woolcock 


Mary E. Meade 


Charles A. Tonsor 


T. Francis Reidy 


Sidney L. MacArthur 
Philip M. B. Boocock 


Miss Edna Marion Hill 
Miss Adelheid M. M. Kaufmann 
Moreau C. Hunt 


Sister Saint Vivienne, 
C.de N.D. of M. 


William W. Clark 
Charles A. Belden 


Ralph M. Faust 
Sister M. Francesca, R.S.M. 


Paul David Shafer 
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Park School of Buffalo (1928-34; 1944) | Buffalo 21 ............. E. Barton Chapin, Jr. 

(115 North Harlem Rd., 

Snyder) 
Pelham Memorial Junior-Senior High| Pelham 65 ............- F. Hamilton Whipple 
EIEN. 6 /ahaie-o.5 ssermiarerevo-siveee (1928) 

Penfield Central School ...... (1953) | Penfield ............... Elmer F. Peck 

(Five Mile Line Rd.) 
Pleasantville High School ....(1935) | Pleasantville ........... Ronald C. McGreary 


Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 


School, The (Boys) ...... (1928) 
Port Washington Senior High School 
(1933) 


Regis High School (Boys) .... (1928) 
Rhodes School 


Riverdale Country School for Boys... 
(1928) 


Riverdale Country School for Girls... 
(1943) 


Robert L. Simpson High School 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior 
High School (1934) 
Charlotte Junior-Senior High School 
(1928-32; 1934) 

Edison Technical and Industrial 
High School (Boys) .... (1947) 
Jefferson Junior-Senior High School 
(1945) 
John Marshall High School (1928) 


Madison High School (1939) 


Monroe High School (1929) 


Rochester—East High School (1928) 
Rochester—West High School 


(1928) 
Rockville Center Southside Junior- 
Senior High School (1946) 


Rye Country Day School (1928) 


Rye Junior-Senior High School ..... 
(1928-32; 1935) 
Saint Agnes School for Girls .. (1932) 


Saint John’s Preparatory School 
(Boys) (1934) 
Saint Joseph’s Normal Institute (Boys) 
(High School Dept.) ..... (1942) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount Saint 
Gabriel (Girls) ......... (1928) 
Saint Paul’s School (Boys) ... (1928) 


eer eee eee reese esos 





Brooklyn 9, N. Y. C. ... 
(92nd St. & 7th Ave.) 
Port Washington ...... 
Manhattan 28, N. Y. C... 
(55 E. 84th St.) 
Manhattan 19, N. Y. C... 
(11 W. 54th St.) 

Bronx 71, N. Y. C. ..... 
(Fieldston Rd. & 252nd St,. 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 
Bronx 71, N. Y. C. ...... 
(249th St.& Palisade Ave., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 
Huntington 


eee eeeereeee 


Rochester 5 ........... 
(950 Norton St.) 
Rochester 12 ........... 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 
Rochester 21 ........... 
(725 Clifford Ave.) 
Rochester 6 ............ 
(Edgerton Park) 
Rochester 13 ........... 
(180 Ridgeway Ave.) 
Rochester 11 ........... 
(101 Epworth St.) 
Rochester 7 ...........- 
(164 Alexander St.) 
Rochester 7 
(410 Alexander St.) 
Rochester 11 
(501 Genesee St.) 
Rockville Center 


ee ey 
eee wees neee 


ee te ee 
(Boston Post Rd. & Cedar 
St.) 

MOE | 6 65k olsista-siorereoraiaie?sialers 
(Parsons St.) 

POA Foc. einsscierersiccarers 
(Loudenville Rd.) 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. C. ... 
(82 Lewis Ave.) 
Barrytown ............. 
EE eit sinnenmmeecs 
Garden City 





J. Fowell Scull, Jr. 

William F. Merrill 

Rev. Thomas M. Harvey, S.J. 
David Goodman 


John H. Jones 


Miss Miriam Denness Cooper 


Robert A. Cushman 


Willard A. Sabin 
Glenn M. Denison 
Howard S. Bennett 
Arnold B. Swift 
Elmer W. Snyder 
Frank M. Jenner 

Miss Mary A. Sheehan 
William C. Wolgast 
C. Willard Burt 

J. Dale McKibben 


Morton Snyder 


Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown 
Miss Blanche Pittman 

Rev. Joseph G. Dunne, C.M. 
Brother Bertin Raymund, F.S.C. 


Sister Mary Regina, C.S.M. 
Rev. Ernest Sinfield 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Saint Walburga’s Academic School 


2) ee (1928) 
Scarborough School .......... (1928) 
Scarsdale Junior-Senior High School. 

(1942) 
Schenectady—Nott Terrace Senior 

RUPE COMGOE. ous orcs ciseresaie (1943) 

Sewanhaka High School ...... (1935) 


Sherburne Central Junior-Senior High 


0 eee eer ee (1928) 
Spence School (Girls) ........ (1935) 
Staten Island Academy ...... (1928) 


Stony Brook School, The (Boys) .... 
1928) 

Suffern School of the Holy Child 
CL) aon (1947) 
Trinity Pawling School (Boys) (1951) 


Trinity School (Boys) ....... (1935) 
Tuckahoe Junior-Senior High School. 
(1938) 

Valley Stream Central Junior-Senior 
High School ..0.660ccceces (1934) 
Wealdet SENGO) ocissicc sciiccincec (1948) 


Waterloo Junior-Senior High School. 
(1951) 
Waverly Senior High School. . (1930) 


Wellsville Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Woodmere Academy ......... (1928) 


Xavier High School The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
MEE wisbctdsutaaeneees (1928) 


Balboa High School .......... 
Cristobal Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1929) 


Abington Friends School (Girls) .... 
(1935) 
Abington Township Senior High 
School (1928) 
Academy of the New Church—Boys 
Academy ....... (1927-37; 1948) 
Academy of the New Church—Girls’ 
DORMEEEG  sieccdecswadeces (1953) 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 





Manhattan 31, N. Y. C... 
(630 Riverside Dr.) 

Scarborough 
Scarsdale 


Schenectady 8 .......... 
Floral Park 


(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 
Sherburne 


Manhattan 28, N. Y. C... 
(22 E. 91st St.) 
Richmond Borough, 
Nad Oe ercreicereccisstiese-eis 
(45 Wall St., Staten 
Island 1, New 
Brighton) 
Stony Brook ........... 
Suffern 
(Lafayette Ave.) 
Pawling 1 
Manhattan 24, N. Y. C... 
(139 W. 91st St.) 
Wuckahee 7 o ccvsccinscivs 
(Siwanoy Blvd.) 
Valley Stream 


eee eee reer eee eee 


Manhattan 24, N. Y. C... 
(1 W. 88th St.) 
WHMIETIO® sivcciecseccwdie 
Waverly 
(Elm St.) 
Wellsville 


Woodmere, L. I. ....... 
Manhattan 11, N. Y. C... 
(30 W. 16th St.) 


re oy 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


Balboa Heights 
(704 Roosevelt Ave.) 
IMAL, © oi crei a siore:oieierevsie:d 
(Drawer GG) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown 


eeeeereereeee 


ARTNOOGN co cicisiess omens 
Bry AWG .o.0650.0:0.0: 0:00 
(Second St. Pike) 

Bryn Athyn 
(Second St. Pike) 





Mother Mary John, S.H.C.J. 


Thomas C. Schuller 
Oliver W. Melchoir 


Roy E. Abbey 

Harold W. Wright 
Thomas M. Lotz 

Miss Barbara Colbron 


Harold Ely Merrick 


Frank E. Gaebelein 
Sister Mary Columba, S.H.C.J. 


Hugh C. Riddleberger 
Matthew Edward Dann 


Edward A. Sinnott 
Richard M. Udall 
Vinal T. Tibbetts 
Albert S. Brown 
Clarke C. Gage 
James H. Gambell 


Horace M. Perry 
Rev. Gerard F. Fagan, S.J. 


Theodore F. Hotz 
Paul L. Beck 


Howard W. Bartram 
Eugene B. Gernert 
Richard R. Gladish 
Miss Dorothy E. Davis 
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SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 


HEAD 





Academy of Notre Dame de Namur 
ee (1930) 
Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 


REID caneecaarisaeiemmen (1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The (Girls).... 
(1936) 


Allentown Central Catholic High 
School 1944) 
Allentown Senior High School (1932) 


ee 


Altoona Senior High School... (1931) 

Ambler Joint Junior-Senior High 
DOO civ oucuwe entinne ens (1928) 

Ambridge Senior High School (1931) 


Aspinwall Junior-Senior High School. 
(1930) 
Athens High School .......... (1953) 
Avalon Junior-Senior High School... 
(1930) 


Avonworth Junior-Senior High School 
(1934) 


Baldwin School, The (Girls) (1928) 
Baldwin Township Junior-Senior 

High School ............. (1943) 

Bangor Junior-Senior High School ... 

(1936) 

Barrett Township High School (1937) 


Beaver Falls Senior High School .... 
(1930) 
Beaver Area Joint High School ..... 
(1928) 
Bedford Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1936) 
Bellevue Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1928) 


Bellwood-Antis Junior-Senior High 
DOHOGIE c.asccnsiegerea@acss (1954) 
Bensalem Township Junior-Senior 
High School ............. (1932) 
Bethel Borough Junior-Senior High 
SONGGE  aseisisciesincssinsisisices (1953) 
Bethlehem—Liberty Senior High 
BEHOEE cio cisiere ccs sisivicgccess (1947) 


Biglerville Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Birdsboro Junior-Senior High School. 
(1950) 


Blairsville Joint Junior-Senior High 
MORO | cGicacwevieecucwees (1929) 
Boyertown Junior-Senior High School 
(1933) 

Braddock Senior High School (1951) 
Bradford Senior High School (1928) 





VENANOVA 6.s0c0s.ccoecies 
Gwynedd Valley, Montg. 
NR cis cisroseviseeeines oe 
(Sumneytown Rd.) 
Wynnewood ........... 
(Lancaster Pike & 
Clothier Rd) 
Allentown ............. 
(4th & Chew Sts.) 
Allentown ..........6. 
(17th & Turner Sts.) 
Altoona 
Ambler 


eee e eer erreseee 


Ambridge 
(909 Duss Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 15 
(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 
Athens 
Pittsburgh 2 
(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 
Pittsburgh 2 
(200 Dickson Ave., Ben 
Avon) 
Bryn Mawr 
Pittsburgh 27 
(376 Clairton Rd.) 
Bangor 4 


eeeeeeeese 


eeeeeeesece 


CINE csdccivwiwcwicsewe 


eee eee wee eseesee 


TROGEOEE -ais.clawecasisiosties 
Pittsburgh 2 
(435 Lincoln Ave., 
Bellevue) 
Bellwood 


eee ee eeeeee 


Cornwells Heights ..... 
Library 
(R. D. #1) 
Bethlehem 


eee eee ree eee eeee 
eee eeeeereseee 


eee eee ee eeeee 


Biglerville 
Birdsboro 


Blairsville 


Boyertown 


Braddock 
Bradford 





Sister Marie Louis, S.N.D. de.N. 


Sister Mary de la Salle, S.M. 
Mrs. Anne F. Bartol 


Rev. Stephen Daday 
Clifford S. Bartholomew 


Joseph N. Maddocks 
Clifford Kent Geary 


Michael F. Serene 
Charles Arthur Sherman 


Irving W. Hazard 
John Roy Edwards, Jr. 


Warren Hollenback 
Miss Rosamund Cross 
Wilbert C. Brandtonies 


Trevor R. Williams 


Andrew W. Lewis 
J. Neal Mathews 


Charles S. Linn 
Arthur V. Townsend 
Robert H. Ruthart 


Charles R. Hetrick 
Russell Stuble 
Randall W. Hartlieb 
Charles A. Klein 
Leslie V. Stock 

John Herbein 
Hughes D. Brininger 
Lawrence E. Grim 


Lawrence S. Reardon 
George A. Bell 
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Brentwood Junior-Senior High School | Pittsburgh 27 .......... Thomas R. Shupe 


(1943) 
Bridgeville Junior-Senior High School 
(1950) 

Bristol Junior-Senior High School.... 
(1933) 
Brookville Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Butler Area Joint Senior High School 
(1951) 

California Senior High School (1934) 
Camp Hill Junior-Senior High School 
(1928-33; 1943) 

Canton Borough Junior-Senior High 
WOME -sdsvicw netrnescoees (1928) 
Carbondale—Benjamin Franklin High 
School (1954) 
Carlisle Junior-Senior High School... 
(1930) 
Carson Long Institute (Boys) . (1929) 
Cecilian Academy, The (Girls).(1942) 


Central Bucks Joint Junior-Senior 
Pha Sehoel occ ce ceecs (1929) 
Chambersburg High School ... (1941) 
Charleroi Senior High School. . (1929) 
Cheltenham Township Senior High 
DEM Geacesusencaoveuens (1928) 


Chester High School .......... (1945) 
Clairton Senior High School .. (1928) 
Clarion Joint Senior High School ... 
(1950) 
Clarks Summit—Abington Joint 
Junior-Senior High School (1928) 
Clearfield Area Joint Senior High 
a errr re (1936) 
Clifton Heights Junior-Senior High 
DEED caisnrcscaresisinvevas (1941) 
Coatesville—S. Horace Scott High 
School (1928) 
Collingdale Senior High School (1934) 
Convent School of the Sacred Heart 
EE “oaweevndenasaneed (1930) 


Convent School of the Sacred Heart, 
Eden Hall (Girls) ....... (1928) 


Coraopolis Senior High School (1929) 
Crafton Borough Junior-Senior High 

WIIG °ort/creidi sain cid cranoree cs (1928) 
Cresson Borough Junior-Senior High 

oT FRR rrr oe (1951) 
Darby Senior High School .... (1928) 
Delone Catholic High School .. (1953) 
Donora Senior High School ... (1950) 





(3500 Brownsville Rd.) 
Bridgeville 


Bristol 


Brookville 


ee 


NEE cari tcre ce sacodtoes 
California 
Cam TH oi6iscsicccs cece 
(24th & Chestnut Sts.) 

Canton 


Carbondale 


CHENG seaigccscwconcas 
New Bloomfield 
Philadelphia 19 
(138-144 W. Carpenter’s 
Lane) 
Doylestown 


eeeeeeee 


Chambersburg 
NMOL, vénieciccecscocesarnciwe 
Philadelphia 17 
(High School Rd. & 
Montgomery Ave., 
Elkins Park) 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clarion 


eoeeeeerereereeee 
ee) 
ey 


Clarks Summit 


eeeeeeeee 


Clearfield 


ee eee wns ee sees 


Clifton Heights 


eeeeeree 


COREBVINE o.o.c.s.cc.ciciceniee 
COMMGGAIE .o.iccccseee 
Philadelphia 31 ......... 
(City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 
Philadelphia 14 ......... 
(Grant Ave. bel. 
Frankford, Torresdale) 
Coraopolis 
PRISBUTEN § oo isccceiveccc 
(Crafton Blvd.) 
Cresson 


eeeereeeereeseeee 


Darby 
McSherrystown 
Donora 


eeoeeeereeeeseeeeeee 


eoereeeeerreeeeee 


Harold John Colton 
David L. Hertzler 
Lawrence E. McKnight 
William T. Bean 


William H. First 
Donald E. Enders 


John P. Livezey 

Miss Gertrude A. Krantz 
Mark N. Burkhart 

Edward F. Grubbs 

Sister M. Agnes Isabel, S.S.J. 
Arthur T. Reese 

Ralph I. Shockey 


David L. Glunt 
Lloyd W. Ashby 


Karl E. Agan 

Evert F. Stabler 
Walter J. Doverspike 
Arthur E. Minnier 

W. Howard Mead 
Joseph K. Lindsay 
William Muthard 
Harry H. Mercer 
Mother Phyllis Heuisler 
Mother Margaret Shea 
Joseph E. Johnson 
Edwin B. Leaf 

F. K. Shields 


J. Wallace Saner 
Rev. William R. Lyons 
Michael J. Herk 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Dormont High School ........ (1928) | Pittsburgh 16 ........... Clarence E. Glass 
(Annapolis Ave., 
Dormont) 
Downingtown Joint Junior-Senior Downingtown .......... Samuel M. Evans 
High School ............. (1935) 
DuBois Senior High School ...(1929) | DuBois ................ Elton J. Mansell 
Duquesne Senior High School ..(1950) | Duquesne .............. Ray Y. Henry 
(South 3rd St.) 
East Donegal Township Junior-Senior | Maytown .............. J. Wade Bingeman 
High School ............. (1947) 
East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior High East Pittsburgh ........ William A. McCune 
CS) | a a Ree nr eee (1936) 
East Stroudsburg Senior High School . | East Stroudsburg ....... Ralph O. Burrows 
(1935) 
Easton Junior-Senior High School ... | Easton ...............4- Edward Tracy 
(1928) 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School ....|Ebensburg ............. Ernest M. Johnston 
(1932) 
Elizabethtown Borough Junior-Senior | Elizabethtown .......... Philip H. Daubert 
High School ............. (1951) 
Ellis Country School (Girls) ..(1936) | Newtown Square ....... Arnold E. Look 
Ellis School, The (Girls) ..... (1928) | Pittsburgh 32 .......... Miss Marjorie Llewellyn Tilley 
(5607 Fifth Ave.) 
Emmaus Junior-Senior High School .. | Emmaus ............... Allen F. Heller 
(1950) | (525 North St.) 
Episcopal Academy, The (Boys) ....| Philadelphia 31 ........ Greville Haslam 
(1928) | (City Line & Berwick Rd.) 
Erie Cathedral Preparatory School for | Erie ..............2000: Msgr. Robert B. McDonald 
TROIS: sraarci'ciaioiwvoielevaiotersielererers (1948) | (225 W. 9th St.) 


Erie Public High Schools: 
Academy Junior-Senior High School 


(1928) 

Erie East Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 

Strong Vincent Junior-Senior High 
UNNE, vacch oie ciacuisorloieayecoree (1931) 

Ford City Junior-Senior High School . 
(1930) 

Forty Fort Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 


Fountain Hill High School .... (1953) 
Franklin Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1951) 

Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute (Boys) .. (1929-31; 1936) 
George School ............... (1928) 
Germantown Academy (Boys) (1928) 


Germantown Friends School .. (1928) 


Gettysburg High School ...... (1930) 
Girard College (High School) (Boys) 
(1928) 


Glen-Nor Junior-Senior High School . 
(1931) 





BM sina srareuasd, onion eenieie 
(29th at State St.) 

NS craton nui rt eeaeetdeis 
(Brandes & Atkins Sts.) 
BME Gare crs ccc cs incieteioreicieeie 
(1330 W. 8th St.) 

POPE CHY sinssecnsasaws 


WOT BOGE 6 6.6 cases siveere 
Bethlehem .............. 
Franklin 


eee seers esreene 


PRCClane cae .cisiciesiveccsieis 
George School .......... 
Philadelphia 44 ......... 
(S. W. Cor. School Lane 
& Greene St.) 
Philadelphia 44 ......... 
(Germantown Ave. & 
Coulter St.) 
Gettysburg ............. 
Philadelphia 21 ......... 
(Corinthian & Girard 
Aves.) 
ee 


W. Edwin Coon 
Harold D. Leberman 
Hamilton C. Gillespie 
Raymond E. Miller 
Leon C. Bubeck 


Elmer F. Greene 
Harry F. Newell 


Lambert E. Broad 
Richard H. McFeely 
Richard W. Day 


Burton P. Fowler 


Guile W. Lefever 
Wilfred B. Wolcott, Jr. 


Russell E. Bamberger 
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Greensburg High School ...... (1930) | Greensburg ......00-.0 Samuel W. Jacobs 
Grier School, The (Girls) ....(1928) | Tyrone ..........eeeeee Thomas C. Grier 
Grove City Joint Consolidated High | Grove City ............ Harland Jay Surrena 
RRUDIOMER Joel's ai isczctaxcxahelayorciesaxcieie (1949) 
Hamburg Borough Junior-Senior PIGMOUEE cicicciedswaseis Charles E. Price 
High School . ...6...s0000: (1936) 
Hampton Township Junior-Senior eee Howard F. Jack 
0 eee (1949) 
Hanover Senior High School .. (1948) | Hanover ...........+++. Ray W. Gray 
Harrisburg Catholic High School .... | Harrisburg ............ Rev. Walter H. Shaull 
(1953) | (2200 Market St.) 
Harrisburg Public High Schools: 
John Harris Senior High School ... | Harrisburg ............ Horace G. Geisel 
(1928) | (25th & Market Sts.) 
William Penn Senior High School .. | Harrisburg ............ Francis G. Wilson 
(1928) | (6th & Division Sts.) 


Hatboro-Horsham Junior-Senior High 
EE cvdvanaincaunnanwciit (1943) 
Hatfield Joint Junior-Senior High 
NN aia ale orcecxceiers oroceruns ele (1950) 
Haverford School, The (Boys) (1928) 
Haverford Township Senior High 
School (1928) 
Hawley Senior High School ... (1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School .. (1928) 
Hill School, The (Boys) ..... (1928) 
Hollidaysburg Senior High School ... 
(1939) 
Homestead Senior High School ..... 
(1931-37; 1944) 
Honesdale Junior-Senior High School 
(1940) 
Indiana Joint Senior High School ... 
(1928) 
Irwin Borough Junior-Senior High 


ey 


RR eer (1949) 
Jeannette High School ........ (1932) 
Jenkintown Borough Junior-Senior 

Te (1930) 
Johnstown Central Senior High-School 

(1939) 
Kane High School ........... (1928) 
Kennett High School ......... (1938) 
Kingston High School ....... (1932) 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, The 

LOTS) Ee re (1929) 
Kittanning High School ...... (1953) 
Kutztown Junior-Senior High School 

(1944) 
La Salle College High School (Boys) 
(1931) 


Lancaster Catholic High School (1936) 


Lancaster—John Piersol McCaskey 
Senior High School ...... (1939) 
Lankenau School for Girls 
(1930-36; 1948) 


eeeereeree 





Hatboro 


eee reeeeerereee 


eee eee eee ee eeee 


Haverford 
Havertown 
(Brookline, Upper Darby) 
Hawley 

Hazleton 
Pottstown 
Hollidaysburg 


eeeeeeeeeesee 


eee reer errr eseees 
eee eee ree eeeeee 

eee eee ereresee 
eeerereeee 


Homestead 


Honesdale 


Indiana 


eee weer ese eee ee 


Jeannette 
Jenkintown 


ee ee 


Johnstown 
(Cor. Somerset & 
Napoleon Sts.) 
Kane 
Kennett Square 
Kingston 
Saltsburg 


eee eeeee 


eee eer eeseeeee 


Kittanning 
Kutztown 


eo eeeeeseseee 


Philadelphia 41 ........ 
(20th St. & Olney Ave.) 
Lancaster 
(650 Juliette Ave.) 
Lancaster 


eeereeeeeeeee 


(N. Reservoir St.) 

Philadelphia 44 

(3201 W. Schoolhouse 
Lane) 





Charles S. Jones 
Laura M. Trexler 


Leslie Richard Severinghaus 
John W. Walker 


Maurice H. Bobst 
Bruce F. Lamont 
Edward T. Hall 
Griff Jones 
Dwight H. Conner 


Paul Brock 


John W. Clawson 


John Maclay 
Requa W. Bell 


Charles E. Boyer 
Paul R. Miller 
Edwin B. Keim 
Burton W. Hankey 
Lloyd M. Clark 


Forrest R. Schaeffer 
L. Merlin Stauffer 


Brother E. Francis, F.S.C. 
Rev. Bernard V. Mattern 
Benjamin B. Herr 


Sister Lydia Fischer 
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Lansdale Joint Senior High School LGRSGEIE .ociccsicsecivess Herman L., Bishop 
(1931) 
Lansdowne-Aldan High School ..... Lansdowne ...........; Joseph D. Moore 
(1928) | (Essex & Green Aves.) 


Latrobe High School ......... (1928) 
Lawrence Park Junior-Senior High 
School (1939) 


Lebanon Senior High School. . (1928) 
Leetsdale Borough Junior-Senior High 


NONE 5trisste.Gys eareecireieaiere (1931) 
Lehighton High School ....... (1932) 
Lewisburg Joint Secondary School.... 

(1947) 


Lewistown Joint Junior-Senior High 
School (1936) 
Lincoln Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1928) 
Linden Hall School for Girls. . (1928) 
Lititz Borough Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
Lock Haven Senior High School (1931) 
Lower Merion Senior High School... 
(1931) 
Lower Moreland Junior-Senior High 
School (1952) 
McKeesport High School ..... (1943) 


ee 


Ce 


Cr 


Mahanoy City Junior-Senior High 
i rere rer (1943) 
Malvern Preparatory School (Boys) 
(1945) 
Manheim Township Junior-Senior 
TAR SEHOO! oo s.ciee-cicisieseie's (1935) 
Manor-Millersville High School ..... 
Marple-Newtown Joint High School.. 
(1954) 
Marywood Seminary for Girls (1928) 


Mater Misericordiae Academy (Girls) 


(1928) 

Mauch Chunk Borough Junior-Senior 
ae (1930) 
Meadville High School ...... (1951) 


Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior High 
SOTO o.oo aiosbie/odieslansinreees (1932) 
Media Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1933) 
Melrose Academy (Girls) .... (1952) 


Mercersburg Academy, The (Boys).. 
(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary (Girls) (1933) 


Milford Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 

Millcreek Junior-Senior High School. 
(1930) 





Latrobe 
MMe slats tinea ie cenatvels 
(Morse St., Lawrence 
Park) 
Lebanon 
Leetsdale 


eee eer eee eeeee 


ee 


Lehighton 
Lewisburg 


eee eee eeeeses 


Lewistown 


eee eee rene nee 


Midland 


Lititz 
Lititz 


ee 


Lock Haven 
Ardmore 


Huntingdon Valley 
(Murray Ave.) 
McKeesport ........... 
(Bailie & Cornell Sts.) 
Mahanoy City ......... 
(500 E. Centre St.) 
Malvern 


Neffsville 


eee eee ener eeee 


Millersville 


er 


Newtown Square ....... 
SCranten 9 wsccccswesce 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 
DEBE 6. icc cecciiveievelorgsiaioxe 
Mauch Chunk ......... 
(Centre & Pine Sts.) 
Meadville ............. 
Mechanicsburg 


eee ee eee eer esenee 


Philadelphia 26 
(Melrose Park) 
Mercersburg 


WN orev evan cnaargretere sheers 
(501 E. 38th St.) 
Milford 


eee eeeee 


eee eereeesresees 


eee eere reer sree eeeeee 





David A. Snyder 
Daniel V. Skala 


Charles E. Gaskins 
R. A. McNamara 


Daniel I. Farren 
Stanford L. Kunkle 


R. F. Snyder 
Wilbur P. Dershimer 


Byron K. Horne 
G. Marlin Spaid 


Reagan I. Hoch 
George H. Gilbert 


George S. Robinson 

Howard C. McElroy 

Robert T. Cook 

Rev. Francis L. Dennis, O.S.A. 
Arthur R. Ott 

A. Landis Brackbill 

Jay W. Worrell 


Sister Mary Alphonsus, I.H.M. 


Sister Benedict Mary, R.S.M. 
Miss Mary F. Bevan 


Albert J. Bender 
Carl C. Graham 


John K. Barrall 


Sister Regina Marie, G.N.S.H. 


Charles Sanford Tippets 
Sister Jean Marie, R.S.M. 
Ira C. Markley 

Charles E. LeMasters 
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Milton Hershey School (Boys) ECMROD aivicicrarerecccnceianelos W. Allen Hammond 
(formerly Hershey Industrial (R.D. 2) 
1) Ee Oe (1936) 
Milton S. Hershey Junior-Senior High! Hershey ............... George D. Lange 
CO Re es Sa pein 2 (1935) 
Minersville Junior-Senior High School | Minersville ............ William J. Murphy 
(1932) 
Monaca Senior High School ..(1939) | Monaca 1 ...........4. Eudore G. Groleau 
Monessen High School ....... C8950) | MONEE. 6. ocscsscccccs K. Fife Sterrett 
(6th & Reed Ave.) 
Moon Township Junior-Senior High | Coraopolis ............. J. Herbert Brooks 
MOUOGN ie orsicicce  sierneixewisiee (1948) | (R.D. 4) 
Moravian Preparatory School. . (1934) | Bethlehem ............. J. Walter Gapp 
(Heckewelder Pl.) 
Moravian Seminary for Women ..... BethieheM o.0.0.5s.0.0s 00:01 Miss Lillie Turman 
(1942) | (Green Pond Rd., R.D.) 
Morrisville Junior-Senior High School | Morrisville ............ E. Leonard Caum 
(1932) 


Mount Carmel Joint Senior High 
School (1948) 

Mount Joy Borough Junior-Senior 
High School (1928) 

Mount Lebanon Senior High School.. 


Mount Penn Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 


Mount Pleasant Junior-Senior High 
BENOOE . exsisvs scare cic ersieteanworsre (1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy (Girls) 
(1928) 


Muhlenberg Township Junior-Senior 

BEY SENOOL oasis veccicinnsis (1931) 
Muncy-Muncy Creek Junior-Senior 

Pitan SERGO! ois cncscsios (1948) 

Munhall Junior-Senior High School.. 

(1928) 

Nazareth Academy (Girls) ... (1951) 


Nazareth Area Joint Senior High 
DE . s<nepeyeneieueeenn (1937) 
Neshaminy Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 
Nether Providence Township Junior- 
Senior High School ...... (1936) 
New Cumberland Joint Junior-Senior 
FRG GOHOO cicccisccescees (1932) 

New Holland Junior-Senior High 
SIE, 0 ac evatsratelncciderciclsinns (1934) 
New Kensington Junior-Senior High 


MONOD or irsccrnsicnasicescieeiare (1928) 
Newtown—Council Rock Junior-Senior 
BRIG SOMOGL oc cvcececcose (1945) 


Norristown—A. D. Eisenhower Senior 
Hight SEHGO! 2 6.6c0s00cc08 (1928) 





Mount Carmel ........ 
(3rd & Market Sts.) 
Mount Joy 


Pittsburgh 28 
(Cochran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 
RNIN ate cisieiarciaieia aieiocs 
(25th & Filbert Sts., 
Mt. Penn) 
Mount Pleasant 


eeeeeves 


Philadelphia 18 

(Germantown & North- 
western Aves., Chestnut 
Hill) 

Laureldale 


re | 
eee es ereeeseeeee 


Philadelphia 14 ........ 

(Grant & Frankford 
Aves., Torresdale) 

Nazareth 


Langhorne 


Wallingford 


New Cumberland 


New Holland 


New Kensington ....... 
Newtown 


ee ey 


Norristown 


oe 


(Markley St. & Coolidge 
Blvd.) 





Vincent W. McHail 
Wilbur I. Beahm 
Joseph C. Keifer 


Roscoe H. Ward 


C. Kensey Dillon 
Mother M. Denis Marie, S.S.J. 


Kermit H. Schmehl 

LaRue C. Williamson 

Max W. Wherry 

Sister M. Tarsitia, S.H.F.N. 


Lee A. Graver 
Oliver S. Heckman 
Frank A. Mader 
S. P. Bomgardner 
John T. Auld 

W. L. Jefferson 
Norman W. Kratz 


Lewis V. Kost 
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North East Joint High School (1937) | North East ............ E. C. Davis 
North Wales Junior-Senior High North Wales .......... Frank E. Groff 
See (1942) 
Northampton Area Joint Junior-Senior | Northampton ........... Norman A. Laub 
High School ............. (1932) 
Oakmont Senior High School ........ OaEMORE o.6scic:c.eeisseiciere Charles J. Cooper 


(1943-45; 1951) 

Oil City Senior High School. . (1949) 
Oley Township Junior-Senior High 

SGHOON oo cinco nears siecle (1940) 

Otto Junior-Senior High School (1938) 

Our Lady of Mercy Academy (Girls) 

(1941) 

Overbrook School for the Blind (1952) 


Palmerton Area Joint Junior-Senior 
High School .....0..000¢ (1928) 
Pen Argyl Area Joint Junior-Senior 
High Senoel ....sccicesc0ss (1951) 
Penn Hall Preparatory School (Girls) 
(1928) 
Penn Township Senior High School.. 
(1951) 
Pennsbury Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 


Pennsylvania Military Preparatory 
School (Boys) .. (1929-44; 1948) 
Perkiomen School for Boys ... (1928) 
Phelps School (Boys) ........ (1952) 
Philadelphia Friends Central School. 
(1928) 
Philadelphia Friends Select School ... 
(1928) 


Philadelphia Public High Schools: 


Abraham Lincoln High School .... 
(1953) 

Benjamin Franklin High School 
CEAVO) acieecacaescuieces (1941) 
Frankford Senior High School .... 
(1928) 


Germantown Senior High School .. 
(1928) 


John Bartram Senior High School . 


(1941) 

Kensington Senior High School for 
MEER 5ssicrs:siavere tislomrstolare (1928) 
Olney High School ......... (1932) 


Overbrook Senior High School .... 
(1928) 





eee eeresreseeeeeese 


Duke Centre ........... 
Pittsburgh 13 .......... 
(3333 5th Ave.) 
Philadelphia 31 ........ 
(64th St. & Malvern 
Ave.) 
PANMETOR: «..ci0:sicisc:es:000% 
Pen Atgyl o.sisies sassssieisie 
(Laurel Ave.) 
Chambersburg 
(1455 Phila. Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 21 .......... 
(5360 Saltsburg Rd.) 
Yardley 


ener eesee 


MONO is oisonseswarciorerercieis 
(14th & Chestnut Sts.) 
PORNSBUEE o0.cccccce0es 
OS re 
Philadelphia 31 ......... 
(68th St. & City Line) 
Philadelphia 3 .......... 
(17th St. & Parkway) 


Philadelphia 36 ......... 
(Rowland & Ryan Aves.) 
Philadelphia 30 ......... 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
Philadelphia 24 ......... 
(Oxford Ave. & 
Wakeling St.) 
Philadelphia 44 ......... 
(Germantown Ave. & 
High St.) 
Philadelphia 42 ......... 
(67th St. & Elmwood 
Ave.) 


Philadelphia 25 ....... ar 

(Amber & Cumberland 
Sts.) 

Philadelphia 20 ......... 


(Front St. & Duncannon 
Ave.) 

Philadelphia 31 ........ 

(59th St. & Lancaster 
Ave.) 





Carl H. Townsend 
Frederick H. Stauffer 


William D. Igoe 
Sister M. Gertrude, R.S.M. 


Josef G. Cauffman 


Donald W. Denniston 
Allen H. Jackson 
Sarah Wooten Briggs 
Joseph E. Wherry 
Richard L. Currier 
Chester H. Sloat 
Stephen W. Roberts 
Norman T. Phelps 
Merrill E. Bush 


J. Theodore Peters 


Charles H. Williams 
I. Lewis Horowitz 


John W. Hitner 


Charles R. Nichols 


William M. Duncan 


Mrs. Marie K. Longshore 


Andrew S. Haines 


H. Morgan Ruth 
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Philadelphia Central High School | Philadelphia 41 ......... William H. Cornog 
COUOY  crcirscnmsmenstind 1928) | (Ogontz & Olney Aves.) 
Philadelphia High School for Girls} Philadelphia 30 ......... Mrs. Dorothy B. Crawford 
(1928) | (17th & Spring Garden 


Philadelphia Northeast Senior High 
School (Boys) ......... (1928) 
Philadelphia Standard Evening 
High School 2.00.00 (1947) 
Roxborough Senior and Junior High 
SOMME Soc ccexisneiiane (1928) 
Simon Gratz Senior High School... 
(1930) 
South Philadelphia Senior High 
School for Boys ....... (1928) 
South Philadelphia Senior High 
School for Girls (1928-37; 1942) 
West Philadelphia Senior High 
rere (1928) 
William Penn Senior High School 
BAG GIGS ccccsicciscarecsisreisre (1928) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic Diocesan 
High Schools: 


John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls 
Flight SCHOO! o...6<.6.0s ec (1929) 
Tittle Flower Catholic High School 
ONG SCRNNUN «ous. .areveroiece.e barons (1945) 
Notre Dame Catholic Girls High 
ol) Eager (1947) 
Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys ..(1936) 


Philadelphia Southeast Catholic 
High School for Boys .. (1939) 
Saint Thomas More Catholic Boys 
poe ere (1947) 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls 
ENG SCHOO! once ccesscvccie (1930) 
West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School for Boys ........ (1932) 
Pine Grove Borough Junior-Senior 
BE HE cecsccnsscses (1947) 
Pittsburgh Central District Catholic 
High School (Boys) ...... (1932) 


Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 


Allegheny Senior High School .... 

(1929) 

Carrick Junior-Senior High School . 

(1928) 

David B. Oliver Junior-Senior High 

DEMOGT Cetcccccncenesiee es (1928) 
Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior High 

) ee (1928) 

George Westinghouse Junior-Senior 

Tigh SOHOGE <occccisccces (1928) 





Sts.) 
Philadelphia 33 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
Philadelphia 30 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
Philadelphia 28 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain 

St.) 
Philadelphia 40 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
Philadelphia 48 ......... 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) 
Philadelphia 48 
(2101 S. Broad St.) 
Philadelphia 39 
(48th & Walnut Sts.) 
Philadelphia 30 
(15th & Wallace Sts.) 


eer reeeee 
eereeeree 


eeeeereee 
eee eeeeee 


Phrladelphita 9. .c.6s.0s:00: 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 
Philadelphia 40 
(10th & Lycoming Sts.) 
Moylan-Rose Valley . 
(Manchester Ave.) 
Philadelphia 24 
(Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 
Philadelphia 47 
(7th & Christian Sts.) 
Philadelphia 31 
(47th & Wyalusing Ave.) 
Philadelphia 39 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Philadelphia 39 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Pine Grove 


seer eeeoe 


eee error 
sere reeee 
sere eeene 


Pittsburgh 13 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) 


eeereresee 


Pittsburgh 12 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 10 
(125 Parkfield St.) 
Pittsburgh 12 
(2200 Brighton Rd., N.S.) 
Pittsburgh 19 .......... 
(1800 Fifth Ave.) 

Pittsburgh § ....ssc000 
(Murtland Ave. & 

Monticello St.) 


ee 





Charles A. Young 
William T. Kelly 
Wilbur C. DeTurk 


M. David Hoffman 
Matthias H. Richards 
Elmer Field 

George Montgomery 
Miss Margaret Reed 


Rev. George T. Concannon 

Rev. Joseph A. Brown 

Sister Genevieve Mary, S.N.D. 
deN. 

Rev. John F. Tocik, O.S.F.S. 

Rev. Julian C. Resch, O. Praem. 

Rt. Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D. 

Rev. Francis A. McDermott 

Brother Daniel Henry, F.S.C. 

Marvin O. Werley 

Brother Giles Vincent, F.S.C. 


Roy T. Mattern 

Roy J. Matthias 
Frank H. Herrington 
Ralph Scott 

Arthur R. Dean 
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Peabody High School ...... (1928) | Pittsburgh 6 ........... Homer Clark Bower 
(N. Beatty & Margaretta 
Sts.) 
Perry Junior-Senior High School .. | Pittsburgh 14 .......... David R. Douglas 
(1928) | (Perrysville Ave. & 
Semicir St.) 
Pittsburgh South Junior-Senior High | Pittsburgh 3 ........... James E. Shannon 
eee (1928) | (S. 10th & Carson Sts.) 
Samuel P. Langley Junior-Senior | Pittsburgh 4 ........... Harry Davis Book 
High School ........... (1928) | (Sheraden Blvd., Char- 
tiers & Robina Sts.) 
Schenley High School ...... (1928) | Pittsburgh 13 .......... Bernard J. McCormick 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 
South Hills High School ....(1928) | Pittsburgh 11 .......... Fred W. Glaser 
(Ruth & Eureka Sts.) 
Taylor Allerdice Junior-Senior Pletshurgh 87 .....0000+ James D. McClymonds 
High School ........... (1931) | (Shady & Forward Aves.) 
Pottstown Senior High School (1932) | Pottstown .............. Stanley I. Davenport, Jr. 
(Penn & Chestnut Sts.) 
Plum Township High School .. (1954) | Unity .................. J. W. Hornbeck 
Pottsville Junior-Senior High Schoo! .. | Pottsville .............. Miles S. Kiehner 
(1930) 
Prospect Park Borough Junior-Senior | Prospect Park ......... Russel] L. Williams 
High School ............. (1933) 
Punxsutawney Area Joint Junior- Punxsutawney ......... Nelson H. Boyd 
Senior High School ...... (1947) 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High School | Quakertown ........... Amos Franklin Hunsberger 
(1932) 
Radnor Township Junior-Senior High} Wayne ................ Miss Mary H. Carter 
BOHEGE sicisuiceccinvesetaaice (1928) 
Ravenhill Academy of the Assumption | Philadelphia 44 ........ Rev. Mother Frances Margaret, 
CURSED scscisrcrocccrcicrcrsiociciscos (1950) | (3480 W. Schoolhouse A. 
Lane) 
Reading Central Catholic High School| Reading ............... Rev. Raymond J. Leichner 


(1948) 
Reading Senior High School .. (1928) 


Red Lion Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High School 
(1929) 
Ridley Township Junior-Senior High 
School (1948) 
Rittenhouse Square Academy of Notre 
Dame deNamur (Girls) .. (1951) 
Rochester Senior High School (1928) 
Rostraver Township Junior-Senior 
High School (1953) 


Royersford Junior-Senior High School 
(1933) 

Saint Benedict Academy (Girls) .... 
(1928) 

Saint John Kanty College High School 
PINE oi sielate eicieis, ocinemreiniere (1928) 
Saint Joseph’s High School (Boys) .. 
(1928) 


Saint Leonard’s Academy of the Holy 
Child (Girls) (1930) 





(Hill Rd. & Clymer St.) 
ROEAGING o.o.0.0:0 viciccwces.ce 
(13th & Douglass Sts.) 

Red Lion 


Ridley Park 


eee eeeeeses 


POWOU asics sivecvcwscces 
Philadelphia 3 ......... 
(206 S. 19th St.) 

Rochester 
Pricedale 


Royersford ............ 
(7th St. & Washington 
Ave.) 

Erie 
(345 E. 9th St.) 

LO ee ener 
(3002 E. 8th St. Blvd.) 
Philadelphia 21 ........ 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 
Philadelphia 4 
(3833 Chestnut St.) 


eeeeeseee 





Earl A. Master 

Edgar C. Moore 

David H. Bining 

Ralph B. Sharer 

Sister Rita Angela, S.N.D. deN. 


Fenton H. Farley 
Fred F. Herman 


Oliver C. Kuntzleman 


Sister M. Theophane, O.S.B. 
Rev. Casimir V. Kiczuk, C.M. 
Rev. B. Lanahan, S.J. 

Mother Mary Celestine, $.H.C.J. 
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Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls) (1937) | Philadelphia 41 ........ Mother Miriam Loretto, S.S.J. 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 
Saint Mary’s Catholic High School ..| Saint Marys ........... Rev. Donald Haggerty, O.S.B. 
(1932) 
Saint Rosalia High School (Girls) ..| Pittsburgh 7 ........... Sister M. Rebecca, I.H.M. 
(1938) | (430 Greenfield Ave.) 
Saint Vincent Preparatory School Lo a eer reer Rev. Egbert Donovan, O.S.B. 
WPA  clorcseieteraceraie eres acciols (1944) 


Sayre Area Joint Junior-Senior High 
School (1932) 
Scranton Central High School (1928) 


ee 


Sellersville-Perkasie Joint Junior- 
Senior High School ...... (1932) 

Sewickley High School ....... (1931) 

Shady Side Academy (Boys) .. (1928) 


Shaler High School .......... (1946) 

Shamokin Area Joint Junior-Senior 
pcg See (1950) 

Sharon Senior High School ... (1950) 


Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High School 
(1934) 
Sharon Hill School of the Holy Child 
Deets CGE) - 5c occvecsss (1929) 
Shillington—Governor Mifflin Joint 
NTIGID SCHOO! 6 ciccecsnonrs (1929) 
Shipley School The (Girls) .. (1928) 
Shippensburg Area High School .... 
(1945) 
Slippery Rock Campus Junior-Senior 
High School of the Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College ... (1935) 
Solebury School (Coed) ...... (1951) 
Souderton Junior-Senior High School 
(1935) 
South Middleton Township High 
BENGE fe covancincncecucnces (1953) 
Southmont Junior-Senior High School 


(1939) 
Spring City Junior-Senior High School 
(1939) 
Springdale High School ...... (1952) 


Springfield Township Junior-Senior 
High School of Delaware County 
(1937) 
Springfield Township Junior-Senior 
High School of Montgomery 
Coun (1928) 
Springside School (Girls) ....(1934) 


eo) 


State College Junior-Senior High 
DMGOE o.xonisicnccsneessens (1940) 
Steelton Junior-Senior High School... 
(1928) 





Scranton 10 
(Vine St. & Washington 

Ave.) 
DCERARE fe ccséwiscorsiersinennisiors 
Sewickley 
Pittsburgh 15 
(Fox Chapel Rd.) 
Glenshaw 
Shamokin 


re 


Sharon 
(Case Ave.) 
Sharon Hill 


eee ere eres ee eeee 


Ce 


Sharon Hill 


ee | 


Shillington 


eee renee eeee 


Bryn Mawr 
Shippensburg 


eee reer eeee 


eeceeeereeee 


Slippery Rock 


New Hope 
Souderton 


Boiling Springs ........ 
TGBNSMOWR: 5 cserccsswes 
(307 State St. Southmont 
Boro) 
Spring Cy .nccccscscns 
Springdale 
(Colfax St.) 
GEA Sci Varsieccicinesicnaew 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling 
Rd. Springfield) 
Philadelphia 18 
(Hillcrest Ave. east of 
Bethlehem Pike) 
Philadelphia 18 
(Norwood & E. Chestnut 
Aves.) 
State College 


eee eee ee eeee 


eee ee eee 


Steelton 


eoeereeereeeeeee 





Judson F. Kast 
Albert T. Jones 


Howard M. Nase 


W. Henry Beighlea 
George L. Follansbee 


Miss Mary Ruth Jeffery 
Paul Swank 


Stanley N. Currier 

Hugh K. Johnston 

Mother Mary Henry S.H.C.J. 
Luther A. Weik 

Miss Margaret Bailey Speer 
James K. Gibboney 

Joseph A. McClymonds 


William Pendleton Orrick 
E. M. Crouthamel 


Walter D. Heckman 
Wilbur C. Wolf 


Kenneth Whitney 
Alfred E. Jacques 
Richard K. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 


Miss Eleanor C. Potter 


Theodore R. Kemmerer 


Charles William Eisenhart 
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Stevens School for Girls ...... (1930) | Philadelphia 18 ........ Miss Agnes R. H. Bergen 
(Laughlin La. & Crefeld 
St.) 
Stroudsburg Junior-Senior High Stroudsburg ........... Alfred W. Munson 
BEMGOE ‘scicslosnncaiiconseece (1928) 

Sunbury Senior High School.. (1934) | Sunbury ............... Frederick Padgett 
Swarthmore Junior-Senior High Swarthmore ............ William M. Bush 


School (1928) 
Swissvale Senior High School (1928) 


ee ey 


Tarentum Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Temple University High School .... 
(1928) 


Titusville Senior High School (1932) 
Towanda Valley Joint Junior-Senior 
High School (1948) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint Senior 
High School (1928) 
Troy Junior-Senior High School 


eee eeeeeeerees 


eens 


(1929) 
Tunkhannock Borough Junior-Senior 
High School (1928) 
Turtle Creek Senior High School .... 
(1944) 
Uniontown Senior High School (1933) 
Unionville Joint Consolidated High 
School (1953) 
Upper Darby Senior High School .... 
(1928) 
Upper Merion Township Junior-Senior 
High School (1945) 
Upper Moreland Township Junior- 
Senior High School (1946) 
Upper Perkiomen Joint High School 
(formerly East Greenville High 
School) (1950) 
Valley Forge Military Academy 
(Boys) (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy (Girls) (1932) 


ee ey 


ey 


Villa Maria Academy (Girls) (1928) 


Villa Maria High School (Girls)... 
(1928) 
Warren Senior High School .. (1928) 
Waynesboro Junior-Senior High 
MONO. 6: c:aisverdvervisssiorsvevereceiore (1942) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High School 
(1935) 
Wesleyville Junior-Senior High 
School (1954) 
West Chester Senior High School .... 
(1929) 
West Reading Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
West View Junior-Senior High School 
(1948) 


 ) 


Cr 





Swissvale, Pittsb. 18 .... 
(Monongahela Ave.) 

Tarentam: € ....cc0scs000 
Philadelphia 21 
(1417 Diamond St.) 
Titusville 
Towanda 


Ce 


er 
ese error eeeeeee 
re ey 
ee ey 


Turtle Creek 


eee eeerwree 


Uniontown 
Unionville 


Upper Darby 


eeeeeeeeee 


King of Prussia 


Willow Grove 


East Greenville 


ee 


Erie 
(2403 W. Lake Rd.) 
Malvern 


ee 
ee ee 
eee eer eeene 


ee ee | 


Wesleyville 


ee 


West Chester 


West Reading .......... 

Pittsburgh 29 .......... 

(Chalfonte & Perry 
Highway) 





John C. Weichel 
Charles C. Stoops 
Hugh Ernest Harting 


Erwin F. Bitters 
Loyd M. Trimmer 


B. Anton Hess 

William Ralph Croman 
Miss Helen G. Crompton 
Allan L. Behler 


Rodney D. Mosier 
James L. Adams 


James E. Nancarrow 
Robert R. Strine 
Walton E. Landes 
Mark H. Layser 


Major Gen. Milton G. Baker 
Sister Emilene, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Catherine Louise, 
I.H.M 


Sister Mary Honora, S.H.H.M. 


Floyd W. Bathurst 
Paul E. Shull 


Allen W. Lewis 
William B. McKee 
Harold H. Wingerd 
Edwin B. Yeich 

W. S. Luke 




















114 Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls) (1937) | Philadelphia 41 ........ Mother Miriam Loretto, S.S.J. 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 
Saint Mary’s Catholic High School ..| Saint Marys ........... Rev. Donald Haggerty, O.S.B. 
(1932) 
Saint Rosalia High School (Girls) ..| Pittsburgh 7 ........... Sister M. Rebecca, I.H.M. 
(1938) | (430 Greenfield Ave.) 
Saint Vincent Preparatory School ARNE Soca ddorcinso sare Rev. Egbert Donovan, O.S.B. 
CRUG sion cinisissaiorw cisieie civic (1944) 
Sayre Area Joint Junior-Senior High | Sayre ..............+.. Judson F. Kast 
BEGG soc can ceneciowesicnes (1932) 
Scranton Central High School (1928) | Scranton 10 ........... Albert T. Jones 
(Vine St. & Washington 
Ave.) 
Sellersville-Perkasie Joint Junior- CRMROEE: orciclv.ccerscsioinncimere Howard M. Nase 
Senior High School ...... (1932) 
Sewickley High School ....... (1931) | Sewickley .............. W. Henry Beighlea 
Shady Side Academy (Boys) ..(1928) | Pittsburgh 15 .......... George L. Follansbee 
(Fox Chapel Rd.) 
Shaler High School .......... (1946) | Glenshaw ............. Miss Mary Ruth Jeffery 
Shamokin Area Joint Junior-Senior errr rr Paul Swank 
WIIG GENO! coc ceoccsnns (1950) 
Sharon Senior High School ...(1950) |Sharon .............04. Stanley N. Currier 
(Case Ave.) 
Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High School | Sharon Hill ............ Hugh K. Johnston 
(1934) 
Sharon Hill School of the Holy Child | Sharon Hill ............ Mother Mary Henry S.H.C.J. 
Weems. CGS) ois cose (1929) 
Shillington—Governor Mifflin Joint Shillington ............. Luther A. Weik 
WIG GONOOE 6 i ccciescsews (1929) 
Shipley School The (Girls) ..(1928) | Bryn Mawr ........... Miss Margaret Bailey Speer 
Shippensburg Area High School ....|Shippensburg .......... James K. Gibboney 
(1945) 
Slippery Rock Campus Junior-Senior 
High School of the Slippery Rock| Slippery Rock ......... Joseph A. McClymonds 
State Teachers College ... (1935) 
Solebury School (Coed) ...... (1951) |New Hope ............ William Pendleton Orrick 
Souderton Junior-Senior High School| Souderton ............. E. M. Crouthamel 
(1935) 
South Middleton Township High Boiling Springs ........ Walter D. Heckman 
MRE Sl cancwuswonseseatns (1953) 
Southmont Junior-Senior High School| Johnstown ............. Wilbur C. Wolf 
' (1939) | (307 State St. Southmont 
Boro) 
Spring City Junior-Senior High School | Spring City ............ Kenneth Whitney 
(1939) 
Springdale High School ...... (1952) | Springdale ............ Alfred E. Jacques 
(Colfax St.) 
Springfield Township Junior-Senior NNSA Sore er crwdicoloneceiais Richard K. Smith 


High School of Delaware County 
(1937) 
Springfield Township Junior-Senior 
High School of Montgomery 
IE acai cn cla nocns ie (1928) 
Springside School (Girls) .... (1934) 


State College Junior-Senior High 
eee ane: (1940) 
Steelton Junior-Senior High School... 
(1928) 








(Leamy Ave. & Rolling 
Rd. Springfield) 

Philadelphia 18 ........ 

(Hillcrest Ave. east of 
Bethlehem Pike) 

Philadelphia 18 ........ 

(Norwood & E. Chestnut 
Aves.) 

State College ..0:.ccssiee 


I. oraisivsmavecarsiwa.cieats 





Richard C. Ream 


Miss Eleanor C. Potter 


Theodore R. Kemmerer 


Charles William Eisenhart 














Pennsylvania 
— a — age a — —_—— 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
| | 
Stevens School for Girls ...... (1930) | Philadelphia 18 ........ | Miss Agnes R. H. Bergen 
(Laughlin La. & Crefeld | 
St.) 
Stroudsburg Junior-Senior High Stroudsburg ........<0 Alfred W. Munson 
eo i ee (1928) 
Sunbury Senior High School..(1934) | Sunbury ............... Frederick Padgett 
Swarthmore Junior-Senior High SWAFUUNOTE ....5:<,0:ci6s:0i0:4 William M. Bush 


ME, iccvatocechiveresiokts tees (1928) 
Swissvale Senior High School (1928) 


Tarentum Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Temple University High School .... 
(1928) 


Titusville Senior High School (1932) 
Towanda Valley Joint Junior-Senior 
Fiesty SeHOG! 6 oiscs:cc0s cen (1948) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint Senior 
High School 
Troy Junior-Senior High School ..... 
(1929) 
Tunkhannock Borough Junior-Senior 
Piigh SHO! s.0s6ssscscece (1928) 
Turtle Creek Senior High School .... 
(1944) 
Uniontown Senior High School (1933) 
Unionville Joint Consolidated High 
DOMGGE, sisieisiereccctarsareelesesete (1953) 
Upper Darby Senior High School .... 
(1928) 
Upper Merion Township Junior-Senior 
High School ........000++ (1945) 
Upper Moreland Township Junior- 
Senior High School ...... (1946) 
Upper Perkiomen Joint High School 
(formerly East Greenville High 


BOHGOR) aisicisiisctecisccasieare (1950) 
Valley Forge Military Academy 
err (1932) 


Villa Maria Academy (Girls) (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy (Girls) (1928) 


Villa Maria High School (Girls)... 
(1928) 
Warren Senior High School ..(192S) 

Waynesboro Junior-Senior High 
eee a (1942) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High School 
(1935) 

Wesleyville Junior-Senior High 
oS ee ae: (1954) 
West Chester Senior High School .... 
(1929) 

West Reading Junior-Senior High 

on eet er (1928) 
West View Junior-Senior High School | 
(1948) | 
| 





| 


| 


Swissvale, Pittsb. 18 . 
(Monongahela Ave.) 
gi a Ser 


Philadelphia 21 
(1417 Diamond St.) 
Titusville 
Towanda 


Ce 


ey 
ee 
LER eer eke eo 
ee 


Turtle Creek 


eee ewww ene 


Uniontown 
Unionville 


ey 


Upper Darby 


King of Prussia 


(ewe eae 


Willow Grove 


East Greenville 


ey 


ee | 


NE ro cs racn aici ctenctatea resi os 
(2403 W. Lake Rd.) 
Malvern 


ee ee 
eee ee wee ene 


ee ee 


Wesleyville 


West Chester 


John C. Weichel 
Charles C. Stoops 
Hugh Ernest Harting 


Erwin F, Bitters 
Loyd M. Trimmer 


B. Anton Hess 

William Ralph Croman 
Miss Helen G. Crompton 
Allan L. Behler 


Rodney D. Mosier 
James L. Adams 


James E. Nancarrow 
Robert R. Strine 
Walton E. Landes 
Mark H. Layser 


Major Gen. Milton G. Baker 

Sister Emilene, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Catherine Louise, 
I.H.M. 

Sister Mary Honora, S.H.H.M. 


Floyd W. Bathurst 
Paul E. Shull 


Allen W. Lewis 
William B. McKee 


Harold H. Wingerd 





West Reading .......... 


Pittsburgh 29 .....60c00ss 
(Chalfonte & Perry 
Highway) 


ee 


| Edwin B. Yeich 
iW. S. Luke 
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Pennsylvania—Switzerland 








i} 
i| 
| 








SCHOOL LOCATION | HEAD 
West York Junior-Senior High School | WAGON, jsraidiairoenuauaeaw aa Palmer E. Poff 
(1928) | (1731 W. Phila. St.) 
Westmont-Upper Yoder High School. | Johnstown ............. John S. Peifer 
(1928) | (827 Diamond Blvd. at 


West Shore Joint Junior-Senior High 
School (formerly Lemoyne Junior- 
Senior High School) (1950) 

Westtown School (1928) 

Whitehall Township Junior-Senior 
High School (1952) 


Wilkes-Barre Public High Schools: 


Elmer L. Meyers Junior-Senior High 
School (1933) 

G. A. R. Memorial Junior-Senior 
High School (1930) 
James M. Coughlin High School ... 
(1928) 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School .... 
(1930) 


eoereseeeeeesere 


William Penn Charter School (Boys) 
(1928) 
Williamsport Senior High School.... 
(1928) 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior High 


OGG so ccsciciwisicrcsaiecoielactais (1928) 
Wilson Junior-Senior High School of 
Spring Township ........ (1945) 
Wyoming Seminary .......... (1928) 
Wyomissing Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 

Yeadon Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1939) 


York Catholic High School ... (1953) 


York—William Penn Senior High 
School (1928) 


er 


International School of Geneva (1936) 





Luzerne St.) 
Lemoyne 


ey 


oe | 


Wilkes-Barre .......... 
(341 Carey Ave.) 
Wilkes-Barre .......... 
(Grant & Lehigh Sts.) 
Wilkes-Barre .......... 
(N.. Washington St.) 
Pittsburgh 21 .......0s 
(747 Wallace Ave., 
Wilkinsburg) 
Philadelphia 44 ........ 
(School Lane & Fox St.) 
Williamsport 19 ........ 
(1046 W. 3rd St.) 
je ere 
(22nd St. & Washington 
Blvd., Borough of 
Wilson) 
UGS DOWE cic siceencemece 
PE, sc hctivensusued 
Wyomissing ........... 
Lansdowne P. O. ....... 
(Baily Rd. & Cypress St., 
Yeadon) 
WGN Cai cerresmincnincuneuse 
(459 W. King St.) 
FREE ic wriversierarolavuierereie sie 
(Beaver St. & College 
Ave.) 


SWITZERLAND 
Geneva 


(La grande Boissiere, 
62 route de Chéne) 


George E. Hendricks 


Daniel D. Test, Jr. 
George D. Steckel 


J. Franck Dennis 
Stanley R. Henning 
Francis Tyson Truscott 


Edward F. Ege 


John Flagg Gummere 
LeRoy F. Derr 


Arthur L. Garner 


Clayton D. Rehrer 


Ralph W. Decker 
Allen W. Rank 


Martin H. Cronlund 


Rev. Joseph P. Kealy 
Edward A. Glatfelter 


F. Alfred Roquette 











N.B.: In case the headship of a school changes prior to December 1, 1954, please notify us. 





LIST OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS FOR AMERICAN 
DEPENDENTS ABROAD 


The list of schools given below are schools for American children abroad accredited by the North Central 


Association under a cooperative arrangement with the other regional accrediting associations. 


It is hoped that 


credentials from students taking work in these schools will be considered in the same way as those from any 
of the schools on the list of Accredited Schools of the Middle States Association. 

















SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Thomas A. Roberts American ....... Berlin, Germany ....... Alexander H. Kyrios 
Bremerhaven American ............ Bremerhaven, Germany . | Russell H. Stickney 
Burtonwood USAF Dependents’ ..... Burtonwood, England ..| Thomas H. Richardson 
Clark Air Force Base ............- Clark Air Force Base, 

Philippines .......... Alice M. Atwater 
Frankfurt American ...........e000+ Frankfurt, Germany ....| Sidney M. Crowder 
Heidelberg American ............0¢. Heidelberg, Germany ...]| Carl R. Ahee 
‘Itazuke American ...........eeeeeee Itazuke, Japan ......... Ruben B. Sundgren 
Kaiserslautern American ........... Kaiserslautern, 

Germany ............ Haldean L. Brown 
Kokura American Dependent ........ Kokura, Japan ......... Gordon Winlock 
Kyoto AMeTiCah ..cccccscceccvevscies Kyoto, Japan .......... B. M. Mathis 
Linz American Dependents’ ......... Linz, Austria .......... William J. Waters, Sr. 
London Central 2... ..cscsceesesascee London, England ....... Volney E. Farned 
Misawa Dependents’ ............... Misawa, Japan ........ Dorothianne M. Hering 
Munich American ..............e08: Munich, Germany ...... Rex L. Gleason 
Nagoya American ...........seeeee. Nagoya, Japan ......... Margaret L. McCormack 
Naples Dependent ..............e00. Naples, Italy .......... A. G. Pritschet 
Nurnberg American .............06. Nurnberg, Germany ....|S. M. Bale 
Okinawa American ............+26:. Okinawa, 

Ryukyus Island ...... A. W. Bourland 
PU SE: cisccccsnesesr ovens Paris, France .......... Roy T. Diduk 
Ramsey Air Base ..............00-. Ramsey Air Base, 

Puerto Rico .......... Ronald A. Downing 
Camp Crawford Dependent ......... Sapporo, Japan ........ Joseph R. Davis 
Sendai American ..............2e6. Sendai, Japan ......... Thomas J. Petrus 
Tokyo American—Narimasu ........ Tokyo, Japan .......... Tennis W. Hoffman 
Trieste American Dependents’ ...... TROT erence cice-6isicieie-os Frank DeMartine 
Wiesbaden American .............. Wiesbaden, Germany ... | Mildred Linck 
Yokohama American .............+- Yokohama, Japan ...... Sigvart L. Rugland 
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Membership Organizations—H onorary Members 


MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 


JANUARY 1, 1954 








ORGANIZATION 





Baltimore City Department of 
EONIODAIIE ou cy ccs oiecnaiatenenia od sees 
Delaware Department of Public 
NUUMUNND cae Shosti a. 65o 9 sdis eens. woo 
Eastern Association of College Deans 
and Advisers of Men 
Elizabeth Department of Education .. 
High School Principals Association .. 


Jersey City Superintendent of Schools. 
Jesuit Educational Association, 

New York Province ...........0 
Middle States Association of 

Collegiate Registrars and 

Officers of Admission 
New Jersey Association of Colleges 

and Universities 
New Jersey Department of Public 

Oe rr ere 
Pennsylvania State Department of 

Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
University of the State of New York .. 





Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa.. 

Elizabeth. N. J. «0.0000 

New York 58 

(120 E. 184th St.) 

Jersey City, N. Ji. 0000 

Fordham University .... 


eee eee eee 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. ... 


Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. . 

gc SS). | er 

Harrisburg, Pa. ...... 


Baltimore, Md. 
Albany, N. Y. 








LOCATION HEAD 
Baltimore, Md. ........ William H. Lemmel, Supt. 
| Dever, Wel. os .cisisicdiesieces George W. Miller, Jr. 


A. G. Breidenstine, Sec. 


J. Harry Adams, Supt. 
Morris Meister 


James E. Reynolds 

Joseph G. Glose, S.J. 

Joseph G. Connor, Sec. 

Albert E. Meder, Jr., Corres. Sec. 
Paul Loser 

Francis B. Haas 


Thomas G. Pullen, Jr. 
Lewis A. Wilson, Acting 











Weamk Th. Wewles. occ occccceccccsine 
Eugene F. Bradford 


ee 


New York City 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
425 W. 117th Street .... 
Cornell University ..... 
Rutgers University ..... 


Mg tett ©. ONCE cei ncececiceanens 
William W. Comfort 
Roy J. Deferrari 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Frederick C. Ferry 
Richard M. Gummere 
E. Duncan Grizzel 
Galen Jones 
George Wm. McClelland 
Harry A. Sprague 
Charles C. Tillinghast 
Levering Tyson 
George A. Walton 
David E. Weglein 
William E. Weld 
Stanley R. Yarnall 


ee ey 


ee 


O66 8:0 0.6 6:6 O96 6 6 6 466 0 


Haverford College 
Catholic Univ.of America 
64 Dryden Road 
324 Hart Street 
Harvard University .... 
Univ. of Pennsylvania .. 
U. S. Office of Education 
| Univ. of Pennsylvania .. 
| State Teachers College . 
Ridgewood Road 
200 E. 66th Street 
20 S. 12th Street 
2610 N. Charles Street .. 
c/o Wells College 
5337 Knox Street 


eee ewes 


Pe a 





New Brunswick, N. J. 
Haverford, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Wilton, Conn. 

New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 

| Aurora, N. Y. 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 











